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Defending the Realm: 
(2) Memo to 
General Graham 


James Eayrs 


> FEW COUNTRIES stand to gain more than Canada by 
developing a strategy of civil defence as a deterrent to 
atomic attack. Our Government has repeatedly declared that, 
should war come, it will be in the form of what the Minister 
of National Defence rather euphemistically calls ‘a period 
of intense nuclear activity.” As the neighbor and ally of the 
United States we have acquired top priority as a target. 
Indeed, if this continent’s defences work as intended the 
damage done to this country may be greater than that done 
to the United States since interception is to take place over 
Canadian territory. Finally, a full-scale civil defence pro- 
gram undertaken by the Canadian Government would have 
a deterrent effect out of all proportion to its cost by reason 
of the leverage it would exert upon American policy. No 
United States Administration could remain indifferent to 
pressure to follow the Canadian example; and any improve- 
ment in America’s civil defences is of direct and immediate 
benefit to our own. 

And yet what are we doing about it? Much less than the 
Soviet Union whose government has well under way a plan 
for dispersing industry, building shelters, and training all 
citizens in the techniques of survival. Less, certainly, than 
the prophylactic Swedes who have already provided a third 
of their population with underground shelters against the 
blast, heat and prompt radiation effects of direct atomic 
bombardment. Less than the West Germans who since 1957 
have been forbidden by federal law to build any home not 
equipped with shelter against radioactive fall-out. Even less 
than the United States where an investigation of the prob- 
lems of defending civilians against atomic attack has been 
conducted by a committee of the Congress (the Holifield 
Committee) whose recommendations, so far ignored by the 
Executive, have at least stirred public interest in the sub- 
ject. 

The money voted by the Canadian Parliament for civil 
defence purposes during the year 1958-59 is $7,027,721— 
not as much as was originally budgeted for 1957-58, and 
about one two-hundredth the sum spent on our military 
deterrent in each of the last few years. We share with Ice- 
land the unenviable distinction of being the only NATO 
member not to have introduced conscription, when conscrip- 
tion (of women as well as of men) is the only effective way 
of imparting civil defence instruction. The mistaken assump- 
tion that evacuation, not shelter, offers the best defence 
against atomic attack continues to appear in official state- 
ments of policy despite the appearance in recent years of a 
number of inquiries into the merits of shelter vs, evacuation 


overwhelmingly favoring the latter. What special wisdom is 
needed to see the absurdity of supposing that with twenty 
minutes’ warning the inhabitants of Metropolitan Toronto 
may be removed to some haven in the Bruce Peninsula? And 
yet on August 22, 1958, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare told the House of Commons that “we have con- 
tinued to follow the previously established approach of de- 
veloping and testing plans for the orderly evacuation, on 
short notice, of certain urban target areas in the event that 
a nuclear attack should appear imminent.” 

The Government’s infatuation with this discredited policy 
may be explained by its determination to leave primary 
responsibility for civil defence in the hands of local author- 
ities. If underground shelters were recognized for what they 
are—the best and perhaps the only method of shielding 
urban populations from direct atomic assault—this abdica- 
tion of responsibility is less easily justified. Without federal 
support local authorities cannot be expected to produce any- 
thing in the way of worthwhile protection. Nor have they 
done so. Subways and throughways are laid out, apartment 
blocks thrown up, underground parking lots dug, hospitals 
and factories huddled together, subdivisions multiplied, with 
no thought given to the consequences for civil defence. 

It has taken a potent blend of ignorance and apathy to 
produce so much neglect in a people otherwise reconciled to 
the need for a deterrent against atomic attack. Peruaps its 
principal ingredient is the feeling that the communist leader- 
ship, flourishing on a steady diet of indirect aggression, is 
unlikely to launch an all-out atomic war on Europe and 
North America for fear of the devastating reprisal to which 
it knows it would be subjected. (The strategy of deterrence, 
it may be remarked, offers no protection against the peril 
of accidental war; or against irrational action by a deranged 
dictator; or even against rational action by a dictator whose 
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Quemoy 


As this is written, late in September, most commentators 
are blandly reassuring about the Quemoy crisis: we have 
been once more to the brink, but have stepped back before 
falling. That there is no reason for confidence bothers only 
a few. The difference between this brink and those we 
reached in the Middle East, Suez, Indo-China and Korea is 
that this time a major Communist power and the United 
States are directly involved. There is no logical limit to the 
fighting once it starts in earnest. Even if negotiations at 
Warsaw and debate at the United Nations moderate hostil- 
ities for a while, the tension is still there. It is there for the 
simple reason that America and China would apparently 
rather fight than accept the consequences of each other’s 
firm policies. The Chinese policy is to complete the civil 
war by beating Chiang and occupying Formosa (to which 
they have no legitimate title) while at the same time de- 
manding admission to the United Nations. The Americans’ 
policy is to keep a chain of island forts along the China 
coast, and to support Chiang’s vain hope of burying the 
Communists. Neither side seems willing to back down, so 
negotiations can lead nowhere but to stalemate, though they 
can tranquilize us for a while. 

The outcome probably depends on force, and which side 
is most prepared to use it effectively. By this test the Chinese 
seem most likely to win, since they are apparently unafraid 
of war. A flaw in the American strategy has been to allow 
the battle to begin over Quemoy, which the Communists 
can legitimately claim. By so doing the Administration has 
forfeited America’s allies’ support, and has so divided the 
nation at home that it is doubtful if it can use effective 
force. One way out of this American dilemma would be to 
provoke the Chinese to an all-out attack. This would re- 
unite America and her allies. Whether it is intentional or 
not, the process of provocation can be seen at work, and 
it is this that ought to frighten the onlookers. The Adminis- 
tration may not want war, but it has got itself into a 
position from which the only escapes are war or humiliation. 
A lawyer might settle out of court, but a hotspur general 
would fight for the love of honor. Oddly, Eisenhower usu- 
ally plays lawyer to Dulles’ general in these critical mom- 
ents; but there is a streak of the old soldier in the President 


still. 


Dark Thoughts 


Early in July John Baird (Labor), Member for Wolver- 
hampton Northeast, introduced in the British House of 
Commons a Bill to outlaw discrimination in dance-halls, 
restaurants, and lodging houses, on grounds of race, color 
or religion. There had been a growing number of petty 
instanees of discrimination against Negroes. “Failure to 
dealgwith the problem,” said the Observer News Service 
prophetically on 16th July, “could be explosive.” 

It was not long before the explosion came. On 25th 
August in Nottingham a brawl between some Negroes and 
a white man and his wife developed into a minor riot in- 
volving about two hundred whites and Negroes armed with 
knives, razors and clubs. Most of the Negroes were said to 
be Jamaicans, 


D.C.C. 
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The following weekend, in the sleazy London district 
around Notting Hill, for three successive nights, mobs of 
white rowdies raged through the streets smashing windows 
and beating up Negroes. The Negroes fought back with 
milk-bottles. Similar riots followed in broad daylight in the 
Harlesden and Willesden areas, and in the sinister neigh- 
borhood of Paddington. 

The police acted with admirable rigor and promptness. A 
large number of persons—mostly white—were at once 
charged before the Marylebone and West London police 
courts on various counts from uttering insults to assault- 
ing the police. A number of them were sent to prison. 

And now in the full glare of world-wide publicity Brit- 
ain’s politicians and press began to discuss the whole ugly 
business. Tom Driberg doubtless spoke for a majority when 
he called the riots “a blot on the conscience of Britain.” It 
appeared the trouble had been caused by louts and teddy- 
boys inflamed by drink and the propaganda of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s British Union Movement. “Protect your jobs,” 
ran the neo-Fascist slogan, “and stop colored invasion!” 

There are about 190,000 colored persons in England, and 
fifty million whites. Unlike Canada, Britain does not re- 
strict immigration from Jamaica, and it is the influx of 
these immigrants which the Fascists and rowdies describe 
as an invasion. Competition for jobs (Jamaicans, like Irish, 
are reputed to accept low wages) and competition for women 
(Jamaicans have all the charm of exotics)—these are what 
the working-class fear. They showed little hostility to 
American Negro troops during the second world war, whom 
they knew to be birds of passage and not permanent com- 
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petitors. There is the classic story of the English rustic who 
was asked what he thought of the American soldiers. “I like 
they fine .. .” he said, and then, after a moment’s thought, 
“But I don’t like they white baastards . . .” 

Is there, then, a color-bar in England? The law of the 
land returns a clear answer. Mr. Justice Salmon, sentencing 
nine white youths convicted before him at the Old Bailey 
on 16th September, had this to say: “It was you who started 
the whole of this violence . . . Everyone irrespective of the 
color of their skin is entitled to walk through our streets in 
peace with their heads erect and free from fear.” He told 
the youths they might think what they liked, but they 
could not put into action their “dark thoughts and brutal 
feelings.” He gave them four years hard. 

So much for the law. But the politicians and the people 
at large are not so unequivocal. Mr. Macmillan, after con- 
ferring with Mr. Butler, his Home Secretary, promised the 
utmost strictness in putting down riots, but announced that 
the cabinet were examining problems arising out of “un- 
restricted immigration.” Public opinion, polled by the Daily 
Express, was 79% in favor of “controlled immigration.” It 
looked as if the Fascists had made their point. 

It is impossible to criticize the British from Canada. 
Some of our provinces have very pretty anti-discrimination 
laws and (except in Dresden, Ontario) we are fairly polite 
to our Negro fellow-citizens. But the wide powers given the 
executive under the Immigration Act have been consistently 
used to block immigration from the British West Indies, 
and from any Commonwealth country with a predominantly 
colored population. In 1955 there was a good deal of self- 
congratulation because we had admitted no less than two 
hundred immigrants from Jamaica. They were, it is true, 
all women, and only allowed in because they promised to 
take employment as domestics. Big deal! 

No doubt we are ready to defend our discriminatory 
policy on the ground of humanity: We keep the Negroes 
out for their own good, because we should only be unkind 
to them if we let them in. The British might be grateful 


for this argument. KILDARE DOBBS. 


Blueprint for a Politician 


Interviewed Prior to an Election 


I opposed, at the outset, the bomb. And ever 
Since 

You put it that way I’ll go on record saying 
No- 

Body has a monopoly on good or 
Evil 

Ideologies are with us always but I try to be 
Civil 

Rights are okay, if not abused, but worms will 
Turn- 

Coats set a bad example for the Common 
Man 

Is, after all, a creature of 
Violence 

Is a necessary wrong but I am against all 
War 

Should be outlawed; never liked it and still 
Don’t 

Think I haven’t examined my 
Conscience 

Compels me to admit injustices but it doesn’t matter what 


Think is we’ve got to face 
Facts 


Prove that world survival 
Depends 

On whether or not you face things 
Realistically 

Speaking the question seems 
To be 

Or not to be- 
Cause 

I’d sooner it were us than 
Them 

As don’t like it here can always go else- 
Where 

Are you going to draw the 
Line 

Is always the same 
Old 

Fashioned ideas aren’t really so 
Bad 

As it seems, segregation has its 


People will somehow personally solve their 
Problems 

We’ve always had. Scientist and State shouldn’t have a 
Fallout 

Dangers are probably greatly exaggerated; we musn’t 

cripple our 

Defense 

Against enemies has always been a matter of horse 
Sense- 

Less fanatics never realize the harm they 
Do 

You agree? So that’s where I stand — wouldn’t say 
No 

I didn’t say 
Yes 

You can quote me as doing everything in my 
Power 

Politics should be outlawed; and traffic 
Accidents 

Do, of course, happen — you can’t jeopardize the 
Majority 

Rules, I always say, so I can’t make 
Promises 

Prior to elections mean nothing because on one hand 

there is the 

Other 


Than that I have no comment. Curtis Zahn. 


Canada in Venice 


This year Canada hung up a shingle in Venice. That is, 
on the new Canadian Pavilion at the Biennale, the inter- 
national exhibition of modern art in the Public Gardens. 
This was the twenty-ninth Biennale. Canada began to ex- 
hibit in 1952, being then given space in the central Italian 
Pavilion. The new building is rather on the fringe of the 
Gardens—a shy guest, perhaps, at a slightly stiff official 
party. It is also very small, about the size of the Finnish 
Pavilion, with wall space for about forty paintings. In the 
imposing company of over thirty nations and over twenty 
pavilions—too many of these in what can best be described 
as Mussolini monumental—Canada could easily have been 
overshadowed. But the pleasant fact is that the new Pavil- 
ion is quite the best building at the Exhibition. 

The architect is an Italian, Enrico Peresutti. Signor Pere- 
sutti was commissioned by the Canadian Government, 
through the National Gallery of Canada. He has designed 
a light and graceful semi-circular zig-zag, ingeniously con- 
structed of brick, steel, glass and a most attractive pine 
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wood, the whole almost Venetian in its apparent complexity, 
and almost completely surrounded by trees—there is even 
a tree growing through the middle of the Pavilion, which 
Signor Peresutti has playfully encased in glass: a really 
contemporary Hunding’s hut! There is a little courtyard, 
with provision, one would guess, for half a dozen pieces of 
sculpture—will this be room enough, when the great Cana- 
dian sculptor comes along? Compared with the spacious 
courtyard of the newish Swiss Pavilion, it seems potentially 
a bit cramped. However, there is no doubt that the name 
of Canada is fixed to a delightful building, which has made 
an excellent impression. 

What of the contents? To inaugurate the Pavilion, Mr. 
D. W. Buchanan, Associate Director of the National Gal- 
lery, arranged a retrospective showing of twenty-two can- 
vasses by James Wilson Morrice (1865-1924): “probably” 
(said the official leaflet) “the best painter Canada has yet 
produced.” This made a mellow, nicely nostalgic, rather 
pale group, unlikely to set the Grand Canal on fire, but a 
cool rest after various modernistic orgies elsewhere in the 
Gardens. Of living artists, there were five sculptured groups 
by Anne Kahane of Montreal, seven lithographs by Jack 
Nichols of Toronto, and eleven paintings by Jacques de 
Tonnancour of Montreal. Visitors seemed especially taken 
with de Tonnancour. He seemed to me in many ways akin 
to the slightly younger Australian painter, Arthur Boyd, 
exhibited in the Central Pavilion. This likeness is not unfor- 
tunate; it helps to place Canadian art in its proper place— 
very attractive, to be proud of, but without the force of the 
work in most of the other Pavilions. Naturally, in an Exhibi- 
tion which features displays by Braque and Campigli, by 
the American Mark Tobey and the Englishman Kenneth 
Armitage (both of whom won prizes) and also glimpses of 
the newer worlds (for most of us) of South America, Israel 
and Japan (not to mention the staid Academy Victorianism 
of the Soviet Pavilion)—in such a varied Exhibition the 
canvasses of de Tonnancour or Morrice speak with a still, 
small voice. Not a voice (to quote the comment of the 
London Sunday Times on Canada’s reception of Princess 
Margaret) “exuberant to the point of vulgarity.” But the 
voice was not ignored in Venice: and for this, Canadians 
should be thankful most of all to Signor Peresutti. 

H. C. PORTER. 


Physics Conference 


Canada’s interest in the commemeration this summer of 
a 1908 Dutch achievement in pure science was more than 
that of interested spectator. For the achievement, that 
of liquefying the last “permanent gas,” was of such techni- 
cal difficulty that it was not duplicated in any other country 
until after World War I, when Sir John McLennan, one 
of the most energetic scientists this country has produced, 
established the University of Toronto as a centre for re- 
search into the physics of Very Low Temperatures. It was 
only later that the Universities at Berlin, Oxford and Ber- 
keley followed in establishing research centres in this field, 
Professor Giauque at Berkeley eventually receiving a Nobel 
Prize for his series of investigations. A radical change took 
place after World War II, when the Helium Liquefier de- 
signed by Professor S. C. Collins of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology was manufactured and sold “over the coun- 
ter” by the A. D. Little Company, largely owned by M.LT., 
for approximately $30,000 per unit. About 100 of these units 
are now in use around the world, six in Canada. Professor 
Collins was especially honored at the Conference by the 
award of the Kammerlingh Onnes Medal of the Netherlands 
Society of Refrigeration for his part in the rapid expansion 
of this branch of science. 


The Canadian Forum 


A Sputnik may be “high” and a mountain may be “high,” 
but the difference in meanings of the adjective is verging 
on the qualitative. So also the words, Very “Low” Tempera- 
tures in Physics strain the very concept of temperature; they 
refer to temperatures encountered naturally only in the 
dilute gases of interstellar space, and never approached in the 
winters of even the territories most remote from Southern 
Ontario. The Absolute Zero of Temperature, which is now 
approached to within 1/100,000 of a degree Fahrenheit, can 
perhaps be grasped as 460 degrees below zero on our usual 
weather scale. 

Kammerlingh Onnes was one of those rare scientists who 
could have been a successful business tycoon. By coinci- 
dence, he has a Canadian counterpart in British Columbia’s 
Dr. Gordon Shrum, who as a student collaborated with 
McLennan in Canada’s liquefaction achievement. Both men 
could build centres for research not by applying an intro- 
vert expert’s detailed knowledge, but by employing a com- 
bination of vigorous initiative and shrewd insight into the 
motivation of their fellows, common man or uncommon man. 

Some of the most eminent physicists of Kammerlingh 
Onnes’ day felt, as the layman might have been excused 
for believing, that research work in this utterly frozen 
realm must be fruitless. In fact, a surprising world was 
revealed; at absolute zero the motions of the atoms do not 
cease, as was assumed in classical Physics. 


Onnes himself shortly discovered one phenomenon charac- 
teristic of the surprises in store, that of superconductivity, 
or the complete disappearance of electrical resistance in 
some materials. Thus an electric current of hundreds of 
amperes can be kept circulating indefinitely in a simple 
lead ring without any battery to maintain it, perpetual 
motion of a kind. 

Clearly such a property as superconductivity would be 
of utmost technological importance if it could be used in a 
convenient temperature range so that our high tension trans- 
mission lines could be completely without loss, transmitting 
power from Niagara, or Chalk River, to any part of the 
country. It is characteristic of the past stages of Low Tem- 
perature Research, and still in the main of the present 
phase, however, that the interest in this problem is still not 
directed so much at its application, as at its use in illuminat- 
ing our general physical knowledge of our environment. The 
field is thus typically pure science, as was radioactivity when 
Rutherford’s work on scintillations did not seem connected 
with anything as practical as a nuclear pile. 

At the present International Conference J. Bardeen, Nobel 
Prize Winner in connection with his development of the 
transistor at Bell Telephone Laboratories, outlined further 
work on a theory of superconductivity which at last gives 
promise of explaining this phenomenon discovered by Kam- 
merlingh Onnes before the First World War. It is interesting 
that the leading Russian theoretical physicists, Landau and 
Bogolubov, are inclined to believe the American’s abstruse 
theory will prove to be correct. Four of the Russian physi- 
cists attended the Leiden Conference. 

Another phenomenon for whose observation the ground- 
work was laid by Kammerlingh Onnes, that of the friction- 
less, superfluid motion of liquid helium, is also on the verge 
of theoretical explanation, this time by the Russian, Landau, 
and the American, Feynman. Experimental work on liquid 
helium in Canada was reported by delegates from the Royal 
Military College in Kingston, the University of Toronto, and 
the University of British Columbia. 

Possibly one of the most significant papers of the entire 
conference was delivered by Dr. D. K. C. MacDonald of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa. He presented experi- 
mental results from this group on Thermoelectricity which 
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differed from the standard theoretical predictions literally 
by factors of thousandths in the region below 1 degree above 
Absolute Zero. This situation is the sort welcomed by physi- 
cists as likely to produce more adequate and powerful 
theories in the near future, or if not, to produce still more 
new and unexpected experimental results. 

The next such International Conference on Very Low 
Temperatures is appropriately scheduled to be held at the 
University of Toronto in the summer of 1961. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ 110 employees of the National Revenue Department at 
Montreal have been notified that for extra hours they will 
get time off instead of additional pay. Revenue Minister 
Nowlan said Montreal employees received $16,000 in over- 
time during May, twice as much as in May, 1957. 


@ Dr. Murray G. Ross suggested at the Couchiching con- 
ference that Canadian university students should perhaps 
be given a chance to serve their country by working on 
northern development in the same way that Russian and 
Chinese students work in Siberia and other regions. He said 
Canadian educators may have missed a fundamental point 
in neglecting the fact that most young persons would like to 
feel they were doing something useful to help develop their 
country. 


® The combined Liberal-CCF opposition was beaten 120-33 
in their attempt to amend the government’s new anti- 
dumping legislation. Mr. Pearson criticized the bill because 
it gave the cabinet power to fix new tariffs without con- 
sulting parliament. 


@ Canada last year shipped $139,151,000 worth of goods to 
Japan; imports from Japan for the same year were 
$61,600,000. 


@ Revenue Minister Nowlan has stated that the Customs 
department is better qualified to deal with increasing the 
seasonal tariff on cabbages and cucumbers than to pass 
moral judgments on literature coming into the country. As 
the tariff board does not want the censorship job, legislation 
will be introduced to send to the courts any appeal from a 
departmental ruling. 


@ Canada admitted 67,744 immigrants in the first half of 
this year compared with the 182,416 in the same period last 
year. 


@ On Sept. 10, the premium on the Canadian dollar dropped 
to a nineteen-month low of slightly less than two cents. 


@ In the last two years, British and European cars have 
increased their sales from 8.4% to 17.4% of all new car 
sales in Canada. 


@ On August 25, External Affairs Minister Smith declared 
that Canada has no commitment to involve itself in the 
dispute over the Quemoy islands. 


@ The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference 
opened Sept. 15 in Montreal. 


@ Four members of the Stratford Festival Foundation will 
visit Moscow at the end of September. Leading Soviet musi- 
cians will be invited to attend the Festival here in coming 
seasons, and negotiations will be opened to enable the Strat- 
ford company to tour various Russian communities in the 
winter of 1960. 
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@ In the Northwest Territories section of Wood Buffalo 
National Park three young whooping cranes were sighted, 
bringing the known total of the rare birds to 35. 


@ In a 124-31 vote, the Commons passed legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of a board of broadcast 
governors and altering the structure of the CBC. 


@ The Ontario College of Physicians and Surgeons brought 
a charge of unlawful practice of medicine against Dr. 
Michael Ash, a physician-surgeon who holds membership 
in seven of Britain’s leading medical associations. Dr. Ash, 
who was engaged by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare to treat the 1700 reserve Indians on Manitou- 
lin island (“. . . there is a serious shortage of doctors who 
are prepared to take on duty in some of the more remote 
areas . . .”) was permitted to treat persons other than 
Indians only in cases of emergency. In such cases he 
invariably forwarded the payment to the government. 


@ After his acquittal, Dr. Ash posted on his office door this 
notice addressed to white inhabitants: “No action can be 
taken, no matter how urgent the case, unless a representative 
of the Ontario College of Physicians and Surgeons determine 
it to be an emergency that can be treated medically without 
the college’s license. For emergency calls telephone Dr. 
Mitchell at Sudbury.” 


@ Margaret Meagher of Halifax, chargé d’affaires at the 
Canadian Embassy in Israel, has been appointed Canada’s 
ambassador to Israel. 


@ The Canadian Bar Association in its 40th annual con- 
vention has drawn attention to the fact that the Criminal 
Code of Canada does not apply to crimes committed in 
Canadian aircraft while they are over the high seas. Officials 
of the Justice Department said that the problem has been 
under consideration since 1956, but that views of the pro- 
vinces would have to be sought before the criminal code 
could be amended to cover such cases, since the provinces 
administer justice. 


@ On Nov. 1, the 2,333-mile pipeline is scheduled to be in 
full operation delivering Alberta natural gas to Eastern 
Canada. 


@ On Jan. 1, 1959, the medical services of the navy, army 
and RCAF will be combined into one unified medical service. 


@ Dr. Gordon Murray of Toronto has developed an anti- 
cancer serum which has been tried only on patients in the 
late stages of cancer, where other forms of treatment had 
been given up. The serum did not effect a cure, but held 
tumors in abeyance and alleviated painful symptoms much 
more effectively than any other means. The serum provides 
further evidence to support the view that cancer is caused by 
something against which the body’s resistance may be 
improved. 

@ On August 28, Finance Minister Fleming announced a 
50% increase in grants to universities. This raises the grant 
from $1 to $1.50 per capita in each province; the total 
disbursement will be $25,600,000. 


@ Dr. Claude Bissell, president of the University of Toronto, 
said he will use almost all of the $1,000,000 increase to in- 
crease staff. 


© Immigration Minister Fairclough told the Commons that 
Canada’s immigration policy is still under the extensive 
review that was started by the Conservative government 
after it took office over a year ago. 
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Broadcasting and the 


Nation 


Alexander Brady 


® RECURRENT PUBLIC DEBATES on broadcasting 
are not likely to be closed by the Broadcasting Bill passed 
at the end of the parliamentary session in August. Nor 
should they be. Broadcasting and television remain crucial 
issues for debate because they are basic in fostering Cana- 
dian nationality. As railways in the last ninety years tied 
together the country’s scattered territories, the stations of 
the CBC in the last quarter-century created channels of mass 
communication to provide for distinctly Canadian ways of 
thought and expression alongside the opulent and powerful 
broadcasting empires of the neighboring republic. Without 
the CBC the Canadian people would today be more deeply 
engulfed in the cultural influences of the United States. 
Everything that has occurred in the interval demonstrates 
that the anxious spirits who in the early thirties saw in 
broadcasting a battle for Canada’s cultural survival were 
realists. But the problems of how best to conduct the battle 
have perhaps been more difficult than they envisaged, and 
with the emergence of television have increased in difficulty. 

The new setup for national broadcasting must be viewed 
in perspective. In 1929 the Aird Commission, the first offi- 
cial body to report fully on these critical issues, prescribed 
a national company that would conduct all broadcasting on 
a basis of public service. But the legislation that in 1932 
laid the foundations of our system rested on significant 
modifications of these proposals. The Bennett Government 
believed that concessions must be made to the regional and 
private interests already engaged in broadcasting and to the 
principle of free enterprise. Thus, from the outset the Cana- 
dian system contained two elements not always in harmony: 
broadcasting viewed as a public utility serving national ends, 
and broadcasting viewed as a commercial enterprise serving 
the interests of promoters, advertisers, and the portion of 
the public that relished the private programs. 

The Fowler Commission reminded us that in theory and 
design the Canadian system is not cleft into two distinct 
parts. It is intended to be a single whole, with public and 
private sectors subject to supervision and control by an 
agency of the state. Unfortunately institutions do not in- 
variably work in harmony with their design. The two ele- 
ments in the operation of Canadian broadcasting have 
sometimes resembled very uneasy and suspicious partners. 
Nor has their concord become more pronounced with time. 
The units of the private sector have militantly striven to 
extend their area of action and their freedom of manoeuvre. 
Since their activities are lucrative, they command abundant 
resources for propaganda and lobbying; their efforts are 
aided by the staunch support of auxiliary newspapers some- 
times under the same control. The CBC, on the other hand, 
has patiently and to the best of its lights pursued the task 
of creating a national broadcasting service. To smooth its 
own path it has, as the Fowler Commission illustrated, re- 
frained from a rigorous control of private stations in the 
use of their licences, although endowed with adequate power 
to do so. 

What changes does the new act introduce? Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is a Board of Broadcast Governors em- 
powered to ensure the “efficient operation of a national 
broadcasting system and the provision of a varied and com- 
prehensive broadcasting service of a high standard that is 
basically Canadian in content and character, regulate the 
establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting 
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stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting 
stations in Canada and the relationship between them.” This 
board with its very extensive authority is divorced from 
the CBC, which remains intact as the agency for operating 
a national broadcasting service. This divorce partially con- 
forms with a major recommendation of the Fowler Com- 
mission, but in certain significant details departs from the 
recommendation. Thus the CBC will report to and be ac- 
countable to parliament through a minister of the Crown 
and not as recommended by the Fowler Commission to the 
Board of Broadcast Governors. The Liberal Opposition in 
the House of Commons trenchantly criticized this feature 
on the ground that it would weaken the CBC, expose it to 
direct political influence exercised through the minister, 
divide more sharply rather than reconcile the dual elements 
in Canadian broadcasting, and bring the CBC and the 
Board of Governors into a fruitless rivalry, since the two 
might be reporting to different ministers and encroaching 
on each other’s territory. There are dangers of the kind 
suggested, although they are not the inevitable result of the 
new machinery, provided that the Government and the 
two public bodies in question act in good faith and with 
good sense. 

The Liberals, however, were probably on solid ground 
in complaining that the new structure was needlessly elabor- 
ate and cumbersome. The Board of Broadcast Governors 
is to consist of fifteen members and the CBC of a President, 
a Vice-President, and nine other directors. A fifteen-member 
board would seem to be bigger than is necessary. On such 
bodies it is never the number but the quality of the mem- 
bers that counts. Bigness does not mean greater representa- 
tiveness or a larger wisdom. Nine members, with genuine 
imagination and insight, can interpret national interests 
just as effectively as fifteen, are likely to transact business 
more smoothly, and certainly can be selected by a govern- 
ment more easily. On the organization of the CBC one may 
also wonder if it would not have been wiser for the drafts- 
men of the new act to follow more strictly the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Commission; namely, that since the CBC 
will now be concerned primarily with operating decisions, 
it could be better administered simply by a small corps of 
permanent officials accountable to the Board of Broad- 
casting Governors, which in any case will be responsible for 
its general policies. The present Government evidently 
assumes that by endowing the Corporation with nine direc- 
tors, it will be better able to perform its functions, reflect 
public opinion, defend its position, and avoid the besetting 
ills of a broadcasting bureaucracy. ‘Time will test the validity 
of their assumption, but on paper it seems to minimize the 
fact that a cardinal requirement in good administration is 
a simple and integrated structure. 

The ultimate success or failure of the new system, how- 
ever, will depend on other and more fundamental things 
than its machinery. Broadcasting, whether by private or 
public agencies, serves many ends. The most potent popular 
pressure in the democracy is doubtless directed to make it 
the vehicle of entertainment, and the private broadcasters 
naturally utilize this pressure for their own commercial 
gain. But as already emphasized broadcasting is also capable 
of furthering great national purposes, and for this reason 
has since the thirties been directed by a single federal cor- 
poration in Ottawa. It can help to consolidate the sense of 
national unity in the country, stimulate and foster Cana- 
dian talent in the arts that utilize radio and television, give 
generous scope to the discussion of varied issues relevant 
to the national life, and in brief transform the mass elec- 
torate of Canada into a thoughtful and responsible democ- 
racy. This task, which must become ever larger, is broadly 
educational and as such very difficult. In the past respon- 
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sibility for it rested primarily with the CBC. In the future 
it will first of all rest with the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors, which is obligated to ensure that the CBC and the 
private companies in some measure perform it. This national 
purpose is implicit in section ten of the new act, which 
might, however, advantageously have been written out more 
luminously and emphatically as a clear chart to guide the 
Board. At any rate its fulfilment will depend upon the 
imagination, integrity, and resolution of members of the 
Board. If their grasp of the major significance of broad- 
casting in the national life is feeble, we need expect little 
from them. We need also expect little if they fail to receive 
the strong backing of a Government anxious to see that 
the purposes of the act are achieved. Behind them is needed 
a vigilant public opinion determined that the struggle for 
Canada’s cultural growth is worthy of exacting effort and 
adequate funds. 

The mention of funds directs attention to a practical and 
important aspect of the matter. Education in modern democ- 
racy is vastly expensive albeit imperative. Broadcasting for 
national ends should properly be viewed as part of the 
expense. Its effects unfortunately are not always measurable, 
and measurable things tend to command more respect with 
budget makers. But the basic test of a Government’s sup- 
port for national broadcasting is a readiness to pay for it 
and to persuade the public that it must be paid for. In the 
House of Commons the new legislation was criticized on the 
score of departing from the recommendations of the Fowler 
Commission that the financial independence of the CBC 
should be secured by assessing its operating needs over a 
number of years and having parliament vote the necessary 
sum to meet them without recourse to an annual vote. 
Under the new act the responsible minister will annually 
submit a capital budget and an operating budget, although 
provision is made that the CBC shall submit to the Govern- 
ment a five-year capital program with a forecast of its 
effects on the Corporation’s operating requirements. The 
voting of annual grants for current services is the normal 
method in parliamentary government, and it is certainly 
tenable to argue that it should apply no less to broadcasting 
than to other vital services. What will really count in the 
future is less the procedure for obtaining funds than the 
strong conviction of a Government that adequate funds 
are needed. If the role of broadcasting in strengthening the 
fibre of national thought and life is not appreciated by 
parliament and its leaders, no technique for voting revenue 
can be satisfactory. 


Sense and Sensibility 


George Falle 


& THE EIGHTEENTH century presents a number of gen- 
eral problems to the literary critic of the twentieth century. 
Such problems exist, not because of any particular inability 
on our part to understand the intellectual life of the age, nor 
because of any lack of sympathy with the aims of the man 
of letters, but rather because of our current remoteness 
from its intellectual and literary temper, from the forces and 
pressures which motivated the eighteenth-century writer to 
speak directly to his contemporaries. Too frequently our 
critic, in an honest attempt to dispel the myths and pre- 
judices of romantic historians, loses his critical perspective 
by focussing upon the eccentric behavior and habits, both 
social and intellectual, of eminent eighteenth-century men: 
Swift’s misanthropy, Boswell’s excesses of one kind and 
another, Sterne’s prurience, Johnson’s habit of collecting 
orange-peels. Such eccentricities never fail to entertain, and 
we are left with the impression that the so-called Age of 
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Reason harbored quite a collection of human oddities. Or, 
a critic of another stamp may, through an analysis of the 
century’s philosophical assumptions, mislead us into the 
false notion that it was an age of reason in which the pas- 
sional and imaginative sides of human nature were brought 
to heel at every turn, and that the Houyhnhnms provided 
the only solution to the troublesome problem of defining 
the good life. Yet a third critic may concentrate upon the 
general social characteristics of the age as reflected in its 
literature: good form, decorum, propriety, a discriminating 
taste, order and harmony. Our first and second critics are 
apt to leave us with a fragmentary picture of the century, 
and our third pleads a lost cause since, for the most part, 
the social and literary criteria of the Age of Enlightenment 
are no longer clearly intelligible to the twentieth-century 
mind. For the balanced picture the exercise of the historical 
imagination is of paramount importance. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas’s recent study* of four eminent eigh- 
teenth-century literary figures in search of “good sense’ — 
Johnson, Boswell, Chesterfield and Goldsmith—indicates 
the author’s predilection for the “character,” for the man 
of distinguished reputation known to the public at large 
because of wealth and social position, as in the case of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, or because of his picturesque behavior 
in the cultivated circles of his day, as in the case of Samuel 
Johnson. Boswell fits the pattern admirably not only because 
of his devotion to Dr. Johnson or of his distinctive talents as 
a literary man, but also because of his own markedly indi- 
vidual personality. And Goldsmith, that genial and lively 
Irish wit, something of a gentlemanly fraud perhaps but 
winsome nevertheless, unquestionably belongs in such a 
company, particularly if one sees him, as Mr. Lucas does in 
an unguarded moment, as one (with Sterne) of “a pair of 
lively squirrels who come frisking across the Ha-ha into the 
formal eighteenth-century garden—untamed creatures of the 
wild woodland that skip mischievously across shayen lawn 
and decorous parterre.” Forsooth! Mr. Lucas’s wealth of 
delightful and colorful anecdote is consistently entertaining, 
his ability to recapture something of the spirit that informed 
eighteenth-century life is quite uncanny, and his own en- 
thusiasm for much of the bdizarrerie that epitomizes one 
side of the intellectual life of the century is truly infectious. 
If the author shows himself to be something of an anti- 
quarian, he is not altogether unaware of the other side of 
of the Age of Enlightenment, that side which places em- 
phasis upon critical attitudes and perceptions. 

The Search for Good Sense is in no way a book in search 
of ideas, or even of an idea, as the title might suggest. But 
it would be anachronistic to concern oneself with such sub- 
jects as Mr. Lucas selects without becoming at least peri- 
pherally involved with some of the central ideas embodied 
in their works. The charges laid against Dr. Johnson by 
his numerous detractors, that he “was never a profound 
thinker in comparison with men like Montesquieu, Diderot, 
or Buffon, Hume, Berkeley, or Burke,” that his knowledge 
of the arts, apart from literature, was decidedly limited, 
that in his judgments of poetry “his ear was often defective 
and his sympathies somewhat narrow,” that “he was not 
really a great writer any more than he was a profound 
thinker,” that there was little that is admirable in the man 
—these and similar common charges are answered in the 
generally accepted orthodox fashion, with perhaps a little 
more than usual emphasis upon Johnson’s psychopathic in- 
clinations. Mr. Lucas finds more interesting those features 
of character which give Johnson a most distinctive place 
in any history of eighteenth-century England’s culture and 
manners and which, despite his bearishness, his gruffness, 


*THE SEARCH FOR GOOD SENSE: F. L. Lucas; British Book 
Service; pp. xiii, 354; $5.50. 
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and his dogmatism, continue to endear him to a good num- 
ber of contemporary readers: his sense of the inestimable 
value of individuality, his hatred of humbug (“Clear your 
mind of cant”), his courage, the high value he placed upon 
sound (and right) reason, his vitality and gaiety, and, 
finally, “his magic power of style.” And speaking of style, 
Mr. Lucas demonstrates his own stylistic skills (which are, 
with reason, universally applauded) in such a paragraph as 
the following, an admirable summing-up or argument and 
counter-argument: 

“To sum up—it can be objected to Johnson that he was 
often bearish and brutal. But it can be answered, first, that 
in these very defects he often shows himself astonishingly 
vivid and vital; secondly, that he redeemed them by a no 
less astonishing charity and kindliness. It can be objected 
that he was so neurotic and bizarre as at times to be hardly 
sane; it can be answered that this only makes more admir- 
ably heroic his lifelong effort to think clearly, honestly, 
rationally, and without cant. It can be objected that he was 
no deep thinker—too passionate, too prejudiced, too in- 
dolent, too multifsrious; it can be answered that, indolent 
as he was, he yet remained indefatigable in talking his best, 
thinking his best, and teaching others to think; with a 
passion for reason that, despite his own lapses into prejudice 
and fury, remains a lasting pattern for all those who value 
at its true worth our good fortune, and our privilege, in 
knowing so well a human being in many ways so faulty, and 
yet in many ways so fine.” 

Mr. Lucas’s portrait of James Boswell is among the best 
things in this collection of character-essays. It attempts 
neither to underplay the features which inclined to render 
Boswell almost ridiculous in the eyes of many of his con- 
temporaries—“his mania for self-contemplation and self- 
recording . . . [his] other itch for self-exposure’—nor to 
concentrate upon his unquestioned literary abilities which 
have earned for him the reputation of England’s greatest 
biographer. Rather it is an unsparing and realistic appraisal 
which strikes a happy balance between Horace Walpole’s 
description of him as “that quintessense of busybodies” and 
Hume’s more charitable one, “a young gentleman, very 
good-humored, very agreeable, and very mad.” Boswell, the 
keeper of private journals, the irrepressible world-traveller, 
the pursuer of ‘“‘Zélide” (Mme. de Charriére) and, one might 
add, of countless others, the Corsica Boswell “amorous and 
pious,” the inveterate social caller—this Boswell is admir- 
ably contrasted with the young Scottish aristocrat, the 
constant companion of Dr. Johnson and members of his 
intellectual coterie, the scrupulous collector of biographical 
data, “Bozzy.” If Mr. Lucas is more successful in his ac- 
count of the Boswell of Journal fame than in his analysis 
of Boswell’s biographical method and the artistic excel- 
lences of his completed work, the cause is doubtless to be 
found in his preference for unfamiliar ground. Thanks to 
Professor Pottle and his associate editors, we are still learn- 
ing much of “peregrine” Boswell, whereas there remains 
little that is now to be said of the biographer of Samuel 
Johnson. Mr. Lucas concludes with an observation that 
reflects favorably upon his own characterization of the 
future Laird of Auchinleck. One should be able to under- 
stand, he says, both those who liked Boswell, that is, those 
“who felt a paternal and protective tenderness for the 
boyish, boisterous innocence which could never grow up,” 
and those who “loathed” him, those “who could not bear 
the gawk and gowk.” Mr. Lucas has achieved such under- 
standing. 

The essays on Chesterfield and Goldsmith are a good deal 
briefer, more sketchy, than those on Boswell and Johnson. 
When one recalls the Earl’s gloomy view of human nature— 
“every man is to be had one way or another, and every 
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woman almost any way”—there remains little to say that 
will redeem him. That he was typical of one side of the 
eighteenth century is perhaps only too true, but it is cer- 
tainly not the side that made the century great. Chester- 
field’s letters teach us, as Mr. Lucas says, less of things to 
pursue in life than of things to avoid. Johnson’s seldom- 
recalled observation upon the Letters—‘Take out the im- 
morality and it should be put into the hands of every 
young gentleman”—may be an ironic play upon the word 
“immorality,” since it would appear that without the 
“immorality,” in Johnson’s definition, at least, there would 
be no book. 

Mr. Lucas is as sympathetic to Goldsmith as he is un- 
sympathetic to Chesterfield, and with much less reason, it 
would seem to me. The author betrays his innately romantic 
sympathies when he comes to deal with “charming, absurd, 
delightful Oliver,” the later-eighteenth-century gentleman 
of feeling. Despite Dr. Johnson’s remark that there was not 
a branch of literature that Goldsmith “touched and failed 
to adorn” and the truth of the general opinion that there 
was about him something “charming, absurd, delightful,” 
one feels in his writings that the wonderful vitality of the 
earlier age of Pope, Swift, and Fielding has been spent, that 
something of a mockery has been made of wit, and that 
sensibility has been tainted with a cloying sentiment. Mr. 
Lucas’s enthusiasm for Goldsmith issues in statements of 
the most questionable critical validity: beside The Vicar of 
Wakefield Jane Austen “seems to me, at times, a little chilly, 
a little flat, a little dry”; or, “Poor Goldsmith’s indulgences 
seem to be probably much preferable to the neurotic mixture 
of prudishness and obscenity in Swift who made life a hell 
for Vanessa and none too heavenly, I should imagine, for 
Stella”; or again, “Gray, I suppose, was the better poet; 
but it seems to me a good deal healthier to be Goldsmith.” 
(One recalls with a degree of ironic detachment Mr. Lucas’s 
emphasis upon Dr. Johnson’s statement: “Clear your mind 
of cant.”) Such judgments, admittedly subjective though 
they be, serve to add little that is authoritative to the 
author’s critical perceptiveness, even though he does rein- 
state himself, momentarily at least when, in speaking of 
She Stoops to Conquer, he remarks: “Having enjoyed it 
once, I am in no tearing hurry to enjoy it again.” 

On the whole, The Search for Good Sense has much to 
recommend it, even if one is obliged to conclude, after read- 
ing the comparatively lame chapter on Goldsmith, that Mr. 
Lucas’s personal search has not yet been completed. How- 
ever this may be, the purpose of the book, to recreate some- 
thing of the spirit that informed the lively age of Johnson 
and Boswell, is admirably fulfilled. The “character” of 
Johnson, if it adds little to what we already know of his 
central and controlling ideas, sets its subject in clear focus, 
while the study of Boswell is neatly balanced in such a way 
as to give us an objective portrait of that colorful and 
boisterous personality. Further, Mr. Lucas’s style (discount- 
ing an occasional degree of donnishness) seldom fails to en- 
liven his argument and, at times, has the virtue of concealing 
lapses in critical judgment. 
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Joey and the Rabbis 


Melvin Jacobson 


® WHEN THE SCHOOL is out the boy comes back to 
the house. When he comes into the house he sees standing on 
the kitchen floor talking with his mother a tall, dark man 
who has on his head a black hat and down his body a long, 
black coat. 

The mother, when she sees the boy, turns from the man 
and says to the boy: 

“This is Rabbi Bernstein, Joey; he’s going to teach you 
Hebrew.” 

The rabbi turns to the boy and, as if he is seeing some 
kind of an animal he has not seen before, looks on the boy: 
while the boy, for his part, does as he has been told to do 
when he is introduced to a stranger and comes up to the 
rabbi and puts out his hand to him, saying, “How do you 
do?” as he has been taught to say; and the boy is looking up 
into the strange, dark face of the rabbi. which is between 
the black hat the rabbi has on his head and the long, black 
beard which is falling from his face; and the rabbi is looking 
down on the face of the boy and taking the boy’s hand in his 
big hand. 

‘How var you, Choey?” the rabbi asks, shaking the boy’s 
hand. ““Kenst redden Yiddish? Can you speak Jewish?” 

“A little,” the boy says. 

‘Haw! That is good,” the rabbi says. “Soon we will see 
what you know.” 

The rabbi turns from the boy to the mother again. 

After a bit the rabbi speaks again to the boy: 

‘And are you a good boy, Choey?” 

“He’s a good boy,” the mother answers for the boy; “he’s 
a good little fella; he does all my errands for me and he 
doesn’t give me any trouble.” 

“Fine, fine,” says the rabbi. “We will make a real Jewish 
scholar from him—you will see. Now, Mrs., did you have a 
chicken for me to kill?” 

The mother goes to the door that is between the kitchen 
and the shed and she opens the door for the rabbi to go into 
the shed. In the meantime, the rabbi is taking off his outside 
coat and putting it on the chair near the door, and taking 
off the long, black suitcoat and placing it over the back of 
the chair; and he is taking from an inside pocket of the 
suitcoat a long, hard, black case from which he takes out a 
knife with a shiny, flat blade and a yellow handle. The boy 
is watching closely as the rabbi plucks a long hair from his 
beard, tries the knife on the hair to see that the knife is 
sharp, then, satisfied, steps into the shed with the boy 
following. 

The rabbi takes ashes from the bucket of ashes near the 
door in the shed and pours them in a small pile on the floor 
of the shed there. He places the knife in his mouth, between 
his teeth, to hold it, bends and unties the cord that is about 
the neck of the potato sack on the floor at his feet and 
reaches into the sack and pulls out a chicken that is tied 
about its feet by a piece of cord. 

The boy stands beside the mother and watches as the 
rabbi plucks the fine feathers from the neck of the chicken 
and bends the neck and cuts it with the knife. When the 
blood comes, the rabbi pours some on the ashes, then throws 
the chicken onto the dirt floor at the far end of the shed. As 
if he is hypnotized, the boy watches while the chicken 
thrashes about in the dirt at the back of the shed, ceases her 
motions, gives a few final jerks of her body, then stops her 
actions for good. 

The rabbi is unconcerned. He steps back into the kitchen, 
cleans his knife and puts it away and washes and dries his 
hands at the kitchen sink and prepares to leave the house. 
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The mother pays the rabbi ten cents. . 

“Do you think you will be able to make a go of it here in 
Milltown?” she asks the rabbi as he gets ready to leave. 
“There are only a few families; there will not be much for 
you to do.” 

“T do not know, of course,” the rabbi replies. “I have 
come from Montreal because there was nothing there for me. 
Now, I will have some money from the congregation, a 
little killing, a little teaching, and I will be living in the 
synagogue.” As he makes these points he nods his head, 
ticking off each one. 

“And, if it does not work out,” he says, “I can always 
return to Montreal.” 

“Your family is in Montreal?” the woman asks, not let- 
ting the man go. ; 

“Ves,” he says; “they are there. I will try later to bring 
them here.” 

“That will be nice,” the woman says. 

Then she says, “There have been a lot of rabbis. They 
have come and gone.” . 

“T have heard that, I have heard that,’ Rabbi Bernstein 
says. “Well, we will try it for a while and we will see what 
happens.” 

To his first lesson in the synagogue, the boy takes a new 
Bearcat scribbler the mamma has bought for him and a new 
yellow pencil with a rubber at one end. 

Rabbi Bernstein is wearing the long, black suitcoat, a 
white shirt that is dirty on the neck and sleeves and the black 
hat on his head. He points to the long, wood table down the 
side of the big room that is the main room of the synagogue, 
goes before the boy and puts his elbows flat on the table 
and pushes aside the ashtrays and prayer books that have 
been left from the last service and makes a place for them 
at the table. ; 

Suddenly the rabbi lets go a sneeze. He straightens himself 
from the table, takes from a back pants’ pocket a dirty 
handkerchief that he shakes a few times before he puts it 
to his nose and blows out the nose; when he takes the 
handkerchief from his nose, Rabbi Bernstein examines it to 
see what he has blown from his nose, folds the handkerchief 
and wipes the inside of his nose, wipes the outside a final 
time and folds the handkerchief again and puts it back 
into the pants’ pocket. 

The rabbi puts a book before the boy on the table and 
opens it and stands over the boy and points on the book with 
the end of a long, black cigarette holder that he puts in his 
mouth. 

“Aleph!” he cries. “Say it after me. Aleph!” 

“Aleph,” the boy says. 

“Bet!” 

“Bet.” 

“Vet!” 

“Vet,” 

“Gimel!”’ 

“Gimel.” , 

When they are finished with the alphabet, the rabbi tries 
the boy to see that he knows the letters by jumping about on 
the page and pointing on the letters with the cigarette holder, 
to test the boy. 

Then the rabbi puts letters together and says them for 
the boy to say after him. Sometimes the boy is not able to 
say it as the rabbi wants and the rabbi says it over and 
over, all the time beating the air with the cigarette holder 
as if the air has done wrong. Then, if the boy is still not 
able to say it to suit the rabbi, the rabbi takes the boy by 
the shoulder with one hand, turns the boy to him and, with 
the other hand waving the cigarette holder as if he is con- 
ducting a band, says the letters over and over, slowly, with 
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his lips and teeth and tongue, spitting the letters and the 
stink from his breath in the boy’s face. 

Finally, they go on to reading whole words. And the rabbi 
shows the boy how to write the letters. So, now, when the 
boy rushes to the synagogue from the school, the rabbi 
opens at once the book to the page, points on the first word 
of the first line with the cigarette holder and the boy reads. 
The rabbi moves the holder along the line and the boy 
reads. Sometimes the boy is not able to read as well as the 
rabbi wants and the rabbi will help him out; but, if the boy 
1s too often wrong, the rabbi becomes cross and gets up from 
the table and walks up and down, up and down, in front of 
the table raising and lowering his hands and making with 
his shoulders and saying out loud so the boy can hear: 
“What can you do with such a boy!—Did you ever see such 
a stupid boy!—Never in all my life have I seen such a stupid 
boy!” 

At the end of the reading the rabbi leaves the boy at the 
table to practise the writing of the letters in his book. While 
the boy is bent over his book at the table, the rabbi is walk- 
ing around the room smoking from the cigarette holder and 
talking with himself so the boy is afraid of the man. 

The boy is wondering who the people are that have first 
used the heavy, black letters, where they have lived and how 
they have lived, why they have written the letters from right 
to left on the page and turned the pages the wrong way in 
the book, and what the words mean in English; but Rabbi 
Bernstein never explains anything to him. 

When the winter comes, the wind blows off the frozen 
face of the river behind the synagogue and through the back 
wall of the synagogue and over the floor freezing the boy’s 
feet. The boy has left the other children playing in the 
street on the way home from school and going downtown and 
into the stores and through the post-office; but he is not able 
to stay with them and must rush to the house, throw down 
his school books and take up his Hebrew books and rush to 
the synagogue. 

The boy wants only to be finished with the lessons. But 
Rabbi Bernstein, who is not so severe with the boy now he 
no longer cares what the boy says but is thinking only of 
leaving and returning to his family in Montreal, has nothing 
to do with himself when the boy leaves and he keeps the boy 
too long at the lessons. 

“Much more?” the boy asks the rabbi. 

“Not much,” the man says. “A few more pages; it is 
nothing.” Then, before the end of the winter, the rabbi goes 
away. 

In the spring a new rabbi comes: a young, shaved man 
named Rabbi Bern who comes to the house in a nice suit and 
with a light hat on his head. 

The boy has a new bicycle and the rabbi, to make friends 
with the boy, inspects the bicycle and pretends he would ride 
on it; but he does not sit on the seat but stands above the 
seat and walks with the bicycle. 

“Tt’s a beaut,” he tells the boy. 

Then the rabbi calls the boy into the house: 

“Come on, Joey,.and we'll see how well you know your 
Hebrew.” 

The mother leaves them at the dining-room table and goes 
into the kitchen. The rabbi opens the book on the table and 
brings out a metal pencil and pvints on the book with the 
pencil. 

“This is?” he asks the boy. 

“Aleph.” 

“Uh-huh. This?” 

“Rat ? 

“Good. This?” 

“Vet,” 

“And this is?” 
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“That’s all I know,” the boy says. “I gotta go now.” 

The rabbi does not know what to make of this. 

“You gotta go,” he says. ‘“‘What is this ‘You gotta go?’ I 
will tell you when you may go.” 

“T’m going,” the boy says. 

He begins to get up from the table. The rabbi puts out a 
hand to stop him and the boy kicks under the table and 
kicks the rabbi in the leg, pushes back his chair and gets up 
from the table and runs out of the room and up the hall and 
out of the house by the front door; the boy runs down the 
street and goes downtown. 

At suppertime the boy gets hungry and returns to the 
house. 

“All right,” the mother says to him; “if you don’t want to 
learn, you don’t want to learn. It’s your own funeral. You'll 
be a goy! You'll be a gentile!” 

She shakes her finger at him in warning. 


Poetry and Pugilism: 
John Masefield’s Fights 


Fraser Drew 


® MOST OF US, given our choice of reading about a fight 
in poetry or in prose, would unhesitatingly pick the latter, 
but this may be because we have never come upon a poem 
like John Masefield’s “The Everlasting Mercy.” 


The stakes were drove, the ropes were hitched, 

Into the ring my hat I pitched. 

My corner faced the Squire’s park 

Just where the fir trees make it dark. 

Two brandy flasks, for fear of noise, 

Clinked out the time for us two boys. 
Any male reader who runs across virile, rocking lines like 
these is likely to keep on reading. They come from the first 
popular poem written by the man who is now the Poet 
Laureate of England, and literary historians tell us that 
when ‘The Everlasting Mercy” hit the bookstalls in the 
English Review for October, 1911, it was read aloud to 
admiring listeners in every pub in England. 

“The Everlasting Mercy” is the story of a carousing, 
poaching village bum who was miraculously converted to a 
decent life, but it owed its early popularity not to its 
evangelical theme but to one of the best fight scenes in all 
English literature. Saul Kane is telling his own story of the 
grudge fight he had with another poacher: 


My hand was out, why, Heaven knows; 

Bill punched me when and where he chose. 

Through two more rounds we quartered wide, 

And all the time my hands seemed tied; 

Bill punched me when and where he pleased. 

The cheering from my backers eased, 

But every punch I heard a yell 

Of “That’s the style, Bill, give him hell.” 

No one for me, but Jimmy’ s light 

“Straight left! ‘Straight left!” and “Watch his right.” 


As the reformed Saul continues his story, he wonders how he 
ever got through that fight. 


I know I seemed to rock and spin, 

I don’t know how I saved my chin; 

I know I thought my only friend 

Was that clinked flask at each round’s end 
When my two seconds, Ed and Jimmy, 
Had sixty seconds help to gimme. 
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This was an old-time bout with few of the refinements of 
later days. Listen to what happens between the ninth and 
tenth rounds of this match which Saul goes on to win in the 
eighteenth: 


They drove (a dodge that never fails) 

A pin beneath my finger nails. 

They poured what seemed a running beck 
Of cold spring water down my neck; 

Jim with a lancet quick as flies 

Lowered the swellings round my eyes. 
They sluiced my legs and fanned my face 
Through all that blessed minute’s grace; 
They gave my calves a thorough kneading, 
They salved my cuts and stopped the bleeding. 
A gulp of liquor dulled the pain, 

And then the two flasks clinked again. 


After the fifth, Saul’s backers collect their bets and the boys 
all gather at the Lion to drink up their winnings with Doxy 
Jane the barmaid. 


It is one of the ironies of literary history that in recent 
years “The Everlasting Mercy” has been heard more fre- 
quently from the pulpit than in the pub. Its later passages, 
which deal with Saul’s conversion from poaching and pub- 
crawling to ploughing and piety, have even occasioned an 
article in the Homiletic Review. 

This alliance of poetry and pugilism may come as a 
surprise to most North American readers, to whom the name 
of Masefield usually brings to mind vague recollections of 
a young sailor who tended bar in Greenwich Village and then 
turned writer. Or the name may recall those lines from “Sea 
Fever” learned with elaborate gestures back in Grade Six. 
But John Masefield was a sports-lover as well as a sailor and 
a poet, and his books are filled with horse-races, country 
fairs, fox-hunts, and water sports. Especially he seems to 
have loved boxing. 


It is not possible, in the absence of a complete biography 
or autobiography of Masefield, to say when he first became 
interested in pugilism. There is no actual evidence that he 
practised the sport, although his history of the “Conway,” 
the training ship on which he served apprenticeship as a boy, 
contains a stirring account of a good fight in a makeshift ring 
on shipboard. 


Masefield’s Jn the Mill tells us that when he was eighteen 
years old and working in a Yonkers, New York carpet 
factory in 1896, one of his first acquaintances was a fellow 
named Perce, whose “main interest in life was pugilism” and 
who welcomed the young Englishman as someone able to 
shed “light on the great question, would Pete Maher beat 
Bob Fitzsimmons.” Pete Maher lived in Yonkers, and some 
of the mill workers knew him and told Masefield that he 
“could punch a hole in a brick wali.” But Fitz won the fight, 
and “from that moment the mill talked daily of what would 
happen if and when Fitzsimmons met Corbett.” 


Masefield devotes nearly four pages of In the Mill to the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons championship fight. He describes the 
excitement of the American press and public and concludes 
that “no modern fight has roused more than a third of such 
feeling anywhere, even though the rewards of boxers have 
increased tenfold and cinema and radio have widened the 
powers of advertisement.” The poet saw both fighters in 
New York and pictures them with the fire of the enthusiast, 
not the mere observer. Corbett had “speed and charm and 
cleverness, with the grace of a panther . . . no more wonderful 
athlete has ever breathed.” Masefield describes Fitzsimmons 
at great length, especially his “look of collected coolness.” 


The Canadian Forum 


Fitz “had a way of moving with a slouch and a crouch which 
deceived you into thinking of a slow moving gorilla,” writes 
the Englishman; “then he would straighten up into a very 
tall straight limber man, with magnificent shoulders, who 
moved deathly quick.” 


It is unfortunate that young Masefield did not see the 
fight to record it for us, blow by blow; swift narration is his 
forte, and in the novel Sard Harker, as well as in “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” he shows himself a skilled fight com- 
mentator. The episode in Sard Harker is no English or 
American boxing match, but a brawl between a Carib and a 
Mexican in a rowdy Latin American seaport town, a fixed 
fight involving two murderous ruffians and a quarrelsome 
crowd. Yet the writer tells it with a mysterious undercurrent 
of suspense that merges with the main current of the novel. 
One of Masefield’s early stories, “Saturday Night’s Enter- 
tainments,” reports another unattractive match, this one a 
dull fight in England which ends in boos from the crowd and 
with the reporter sneaking away “to avoid being called as a 
witness.” 


“The Everlasting Mercy” is not Masefield’s only boxing 
poem. One of the others is “A Tale of Country Things,” a 
thirty-page ballad, full of rollicking humor, which records 
an old-time exhibition of pugilism in an English country 
village. These were the good old days when boxers fought 
out of doors and London sportsmen offered purses worth 
fighting for. 


And fights in those days were with fists 
Bare-knuckled, skin to skin, 

No gloves, nor tapes, on hands or wrists 
But take the fortune of the lists 

And let the best man win. 


The ropes were hitched to make a square, 
Where level grass might be. 

An umpire stood to see all fair, 

Between rounds no one had a chair, 

He took his second’s knee. 


And many a valiant bruiser bold 
Would fight while he could stand, 
Jack Scroggins, Gasman, Puggy Old 
The names are rightly done in gold 
The glories of our land. 


John Masefield’s highest praise of the boxing art is to be 
found in the introduction to his edition of that classic of the 
literature of pugilism, John Hamilton Reynolds’ The Fancy. 
Here he shows us the great boxers of Reynolds’ day and the 
social life that surrounded them. In his pages we meet the 
company at Jack Randall’s in Chancery Lane — the writer 
Pierce Egan, the trainer Captain Barclay, Tom Cribb the 
champion, Randall the Nonpareil, and the painter Belcher. 
We see “the muscles playing under the white, tense skin, and 
the sparring for a lead, and the eyes of the fighters, bright 
and eager. It was life indeed,” Masefield writes, “but it 
was something more. It was, as Hazlitt tells us, ‘the high 
and heroic state of man’.” 
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Four Poems Hook Wood 
Locking hands they swung 


Clive Manwaring Under leaf-eyed roofs 
Booted with bluebell cleats, 


‘ H h i 
Conglomerate Banshee in Eastern Town Of Poctrgpan satel — 


Conglomerate banshee in Eastern town Up and over the fox’s castle 
Fern and rice Where the top of his tail 
Castaway droll bareback pail lowdown Flagged of hunting victories, 
Rickshaw scampering in the dark The fluffy lovers crept 
The pipe, the bark Young and sappy. 
Of an Eastern dog. Quaking with pubic terror 
They sat beneath a kneeling tree 

Thad my way | Crinkling leaves bedrolling 
And found me lying on a mat The glee of yearning skin; 
Heaving with wet spent my spat A flapping wing . 
Dead of an old made night Brought them to their feet 
Sick of a vantage ; Brushing off tempting explorations, 
Plight of the female fluxing f The puny shy of begin. 
Through my hid red skin. Onward then they waited 
After and out the door And watched the days | 
The gloom bent on long shrouds Grow higher with velocity 
Hit me rather low And the flowers smaller till 
And vaulting across some marble steps The fox s tail waved mighty beads 
There in the tropic snow Of sweat in the snow ‘ 
She sat, haunches bony to the moon And blood fell down his coat 
The holy cow. Hanging over the fireplace. 

Some trees were cut 
Hailed the sampan from the quay To build high fences, 
Two a.m. his eyes charged me Old lovers went to movie houses 
Bent the oar out wide ignored Hook Wood grew prone 
I sat rocking in my afterglow Sat up again 
In a young, Eastern sea Hoisted by experienced centuries 
Gamed and brown unburdened of the pail Spurting through the squeeze of cankers. 
Long gone, my sail. 


Burnt out of Flesh 
Faustus is My Inbred Bed —e re ' 


Faustus is my inbred bed Up down up tone the wind 
Enclosing foibles warm bubbles Fickle throws its moans 

And easy deeds. Etches against the dunes 

He looks like a very good friend Uncovers new pebbles. 

Cuddling and moistening In the mouth of the hut 

My subtle creeds; They stare at the ruckus 

He looks earnest and benign: Peeling the canvas roof. 

A pale face sometimes, Two glasses empty ice melted 

A female face painted, Lazy toes digging design the sand 
An old face, tainted about Placed upon her hand 

The eyes with liquor and lust. She rests the Arabian knife. 

He knows me to my sperm A mile away the Suez separates 
Dripping in the spring; The middle east and the tent flaps 
He clasps my hand Stronger as the dark flings on. 
With sweaty excuses, Old man lays there 

Always at my elbow Mimicking a young one. 

Refusing my armistice. The slave rests her long smooth iron 
Inbred in bed together Legs and breathes consoling 

We talk of evil with relish, The sapped time in his sags. 
Replenish our savored dainties The eastern woman young always 
With little girls, Unnoticed when gone to seed makes 
Little boys, The most of her swift life but the old men 
Old women clucking menopauses, Keep buying and keep discarding; 
Old pensioners breading waters, She comes and goes this woman knows. 
Incestuous plights of germs, The knife digs deep 

The rights of torture Only the sphinx wags a finger 

Into honesty. As the woman joins the pyramids 
My inbred brother waits, Only the old man moves 

And sleeps with me, As he shouts for a replacement. 
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Film Review 


> A KING IN NEW YORK is a thin, faintly nostalgic 
satire directed at modern life in that most modern of worlds, 
urban America. It is not the nasty anti-American film which 
the public has been led to expect. Devoid of the cloying 
sentimentality and self-pity of Limelight, it is rather com- 
fortable and sympathetic—indication that age is mellowing 
that “little” man’s inconoclast, Charlie Chaplin. 

Chaplin appears as King Shahdov, a penniless dethroned 
monarch who has come to the land of liberty to seek politi- 
cal asylum and establish utopia with some atomic energy 
plans. Grasping, offensive people immediately try to make 
use of him socially and commercially. Recoiling in distaste, 
he eventually decides to beat them at their own game and 
becomes a great success on television. His fame turns sour 
when he innocently shelters a small boy, supposed to be both 
genius and Communist, whose parents are being tried by a 
Congressional Committee on un-American activities. The 
King returns to Europe a sadder man, his atomic plans still 
in his briefcase. 

In the course of this personal parable, Chaplin lampoons 
movies, popular songs, television, the cult of youth, and 
most freshly—progressive education. His criticism is sting- 
ing, but never has the sort of purple savagery which Elia 
Kazan and Budd Schulberg put into their attack on the 
television industry, A Face in the Crowd. Unfortunately, 
Chaplin allows himself the luxury of indulging his personal 
petulance by outlining too specifically his private grievances 
against the American Immigration Office. This verbal attack 
is not nearly so effective as the kick in the pants which the 
old Charlie used to give to any figure representing authority. 
That kick is one of the clues to Charles Chaplin. Funda- 
mentally he is an artist, with a temperament which resents 
Organized Anything. There is complete sincerity to his cry 
in this film that power is the root of all worldly evil. Yet he 
would certainly be the first to defend his use of his powerful 
personal fortune to make powerful films whose object is to 
persuade the world of the rightness of his opinion. 

This indifference to logic and the willingness to stand for 
any one authority is against, is the explanation of the pains 
he takes to state his position in this film. “They want to call 
me a Communist? Well, then . . . I am a Communist.” At 
the same time he can admonish Americans—‘‘Monopoly is 
the enemy of free enterprise.” 

Because he has turned what are obviously his own views 
into the form of harangues delivered by his son, this film 
affords the best insight into Chaplin’s political opinions. 
These are translucent and confused, compounded of the 
grievances against the world of the misunderstood artist, and 
the nineteenth century conservative dogmas of his old- 
fashioned English working-class outlook. Far from being 
a dangerous radical, Chaplin is essentially a reactionary—an 
autocrat who is annoyed because the world does not share 
his prejudices. If one complained that these were based 
only on emotion and sentiment, Chaplin would reply that 
emotion and sentiment are what the world needs. 

There is something sad about his brief apologies for the 
party line. Look closely at a newspaper he holds in one 
scene and notice the headline which reads, “Rabbi Says 
Religion Stifled in Russia, Though It Lives.” This is the 
awkward statement of a man trying to convince himself, 
uncertain what to think. 

His Communist sympathies (if that’s what they really 
are) probably arise from the part of him which still identi- 
fies itself with his proletarian origins in London. Maybe 
Somerset Maugham’s intuition was right when he said of 
Chaplin, “This man does not give you the impression of a 
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happy man. I have a notion that he has a nostalgia of the 
slums.” 

In A King in New York the cockney outbursts are at odds 
with the somewhat priggish character of King Shahdov. The 
honest vulgarity of some scenes—drawing up a seat to peer 
through a bathroom keyhole, or examining his armpits 
during the deodorant commercial—is genuine low class 
Charlie and gets the most genuine laughs. 

Shahdov is supposed to be a person of great dignity and 
manners in contrast to the crass New York society in which 
he finds himself. But at the same time he is a very pompous 
person and it is entirely possible that this is a new quality 
of Chaplin himself. After all, he has now joined the ranks 
of the independent wealthy and it seems to me that he has 
acquired some of the traits which he has always abhorred 
in the rich and powerful. “I can’t stand these bombastic 
people,” his child exclaims in exasperation at the atomic 
commissioners. “Get off your own soapbox,” they might well 
reply. . . It is very easy to be kind to friendless children 
when you are living at the Ritz. Shahdov is basically the 
benevolent Victorian patriarch, the type who might own the 
factory which figured in Modern Times. Again there is a 
logical contradiction. Surely Chaplin would not defend 
private charity as an answer to modern ills? 


Chaplin’s portrait of America does not spring from hate 
but rather from the mood of the rejected lover—half long- 
ing, half scorn. His aesthetic nature is revolted because 
popular arts have no form, no finish. His moral sense is 
offended by their pernicious content. When he watches a 
rock ’n roll show and mutters, “Is this healthy?”, he really 
means, “Couldn’t all this energy be directed toward the 
beautiful and the good—as I used to know it?” He has the 
contempt of a man who has seen the English music halls 
in which he was trained become dependent on Tommy Sands 
and Johnny Ray. 

But what this film is most concerned with is old age and 
women—particularly women. He is an old man in youth’s 
arena experiencing “the dread of something after death.” 
He cannot sing with Maurice Chevalier, “I’m glad I’m not 
young any more.” He is bitter. He wishes he were “twenty 
years younger’’; he dogmatizes to an attractive girl “You're 
nothing but a delusion and a snare’”’; he flagrantly exclaims 
“there is nothing interesting about a fig-leaf’; and he 
derides “spring, spring, eternal spring.” He bids adieu to his 
wife, then later has a change of heart and rushes back to 
prolong the agony. This vacillation would be very touching 
if alas, it were not for the fact that he does not really like 
girls. His wife declares, “I loved you.” He replies, “You 
were too young to know your own mind.” He is saying that 
the modern world has rendered women incapable of love 
for they are too ambitious. They are creatures who can 
poisonously sing, like his heroine Dawn Addams, “I'd sell 
my soul for love. I’d commit any sin”—in order to further 
her own ends, that is. These are the sweet young things who 
turn into those ogres—formidable middle-aged women with 
pale blue hair. Chaplin evidently endorses that overused 
and questionable concept of an aggressive American matriar- 
chy slowly accumulating all the real estate and finance of 
the United States into its hands. He thinks they play with 
that dangerous toy, power; he is against it and so he is 
against them. It is no accident that Monsieur Verdoux felt 
he was doing a good deed when he rid the world of coupon- 
clipping widows. 

Chaplin’s sympathies have always lain with the waif and 
the good-hearted working-girl, but they are now only dim 
figures of the past. He is growing tired. An idealist who has 
spent his life looking for the absolute purity of youth— 
witness all those teen-aged brides—he was bound to be dis- 
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illusioned about women. A King in New York reveals that 
he now has hopes for atomic energy, though utopia still 
eludes him. Like the little boy who brought his music to 
the party, nobody asked him to play. 

JOAN FOX. 


She is Three Hours Late 


This season runs to ground, a crocked-up field. 

Passion imposes conditions none will accept, 

Time is too rough and handles all who would make of it 
A submission, the austerity too great a deed. 

The best have failed, and tu.n to beer 

And chronicles, funerals, and rheumatism 

In Aunt Martha’s arm. Mary cradles the tiger in her arms 
And she was well lost to the urgencies 

Requiring attention above the backfence. 


It lasted an appletime—not long, the bud became a navel 
In the twinkling of a paunch. I would 

The orchard had submitted to the passion 

Of the pip. It’s possible. Diamond burns. 

However, a cricket may have jammed the crankshaft, 

Or impatience stripped the gears somewhere 

Where there isn’t gas. Jacob throws the Angel. 

Neither’s facts without a blasted Promulgation. 


Ralph Gustafson. 


There Was a Paper Man 


There was a paper man 
Who ran a paper mart 
And loved a paper love 
With all his paper heart. 


And when at last he tired 
Of leaves instead of life, 
Into his paper heart 
He plunged a paper knife. 
Fred Cogswell. 


Under a Thatched Roof 


With green hands now I clutch December’s sky 
Who held the barefist branch through wind and ice 
In younger days. The breath of frost is gone, 
My eyes no longer sting. Warmed by the sun, 

My heart at last has thawed and finds a peace 

It never knew before when storms raged free. 


Soft the fingering fronds would teach me how 
To seed my winter in a tropic ground 
And save my years from being cut in two; 
With ease, with slowly moving arms, they sow— 
And yet, I can not loose my hold, I blink, 
I fear to lie in a hammock and swing. 
Elizabeth Bartlett. 


Time Lesson 


On the bus, the up-town bus, I asked for more 
Little realizing that I had my all, 
My swollen happiness, beside me as I breathed. 
And now that I have nothing, now my love has sped, 
I sit in pregnant expectation for return 
Of what I thought was barrenness 
And now I know was bliss. 
Marie Tavroges. 


Do Not Ask Questions 


“Of course I love him!” 
she says. 
“More than Daddy?” 


cries her little daughter. 
“No, not more.” She frowns. 
“But what you, Daughter, do 


not comprehend 

is 

that I do not see 

any difference between 
him and Daddy: 

to me all men are one. 


No, I don’t mean 
promiscuity. 

All life is synonymous, 
a single rhythm, 

every man a portion of 
the gigantic vibration. 


See, Daughter? to love 
a fraction 
is to love the integer. 


Of course, I am 
fastidious 
about it—” 
Carol Ely Harper. 


Radio and Television 


® I HAVE JUST finished reading the annual report of 
the CBC for the fiscal year ending in March 1958. Seventy- 
one percent of Canadian families now own television, but 
last year was also a new high for the sale of radios in our 
realm. Canadians now live in six time zones, two language 
nets, and ten provinces. 

These are culture-shaping factors which are hardly ever 
examined by anyone, least of all by a radio and television 
critic who is confined to one province, restricted to one time 
zone, Calls only one language mother. After reading this well 
put together report I realize how limited any critical cover- 
age must be, and how much depends on the location of the 
critic—not just in externals, but in all those inner ways 
that determine his interests. 

According to this report I have been merely scribbling 
on the margins and missing most of the good radio pro- 
grams which take place during the daytime. I’m glad to 
discover that school broadcasts have been maintaining their 
high standards and that three programs in this category 
won awards at Ohio State University. Last year the CBC 
added a new adult education program, University of the 
Air, and the Corporation has continued to work with the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs to bring us the Couchi- 
ching Conference, Citizen’s Forum and the Winter Confer- 
ence. Farm Forum, which was developed together with two 
other adult education groups, has been such a unique radio 
experiment that UNESCO devoted a whole book to de- 
scribing it. 

All these facts indicate that the integrity of radio pro- 
gramming over a national system like ours seems to be 
permanently established. So much so that we take our school 
broadcasts, children’s hours and public affairs programs 
completely for granted. Then we get the shock of our lives 
if we happen to turn on the radio in a New York hotel room 
and are assailed with a glorious burst of super-liminal ad- 
vertising. 
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In television the picture is different. The unifying and 
national linking functions which the Royal Commission on 
broadcasting emphasized, have not yet been realized. Tele- 
vision programs won only two awards in Ohio, while Cana- 
dian radio won eight. But against these small television 
winnings we should comfort our souls with the knowledge 
that “the combined live production output of the English 
and French television networks in Canada is greater than 
that of any other network in the world.” 

We're crazy about television but too much time is still 
being devoted to light variety programs, all of which be- 
come repetitive. The passion for novelty ultimately proved 
a trap for the toughest and most inventive libertines in 
history, so what chance does the gentle viewer of today 
have? Besides, there is little in this world that is really 
new, except terminology. Even motivational research (Close 
Up: Sept. 21) was widely used and well organized as far 
back as the middle ages; I believe it was then known as the 
Spanish Inquisition. In those days too, people could be per- 
suaded to use the cake mixes prescribed by their mentors, 
and if a little poison was thrown in for flavor, it was all for 
the best interests of humanity; exactly as with motivational 
research today. 

The search for novelty springs essentially from too much 
freefloating energy which finds no harborage in modern life. 
Sometimes I wonder, as I read the advance notices of tele- 
vision plays, what has happened to joy, tenderness, and the 
unshackled human spirit. Where, in the following descrip- 
tions of forthcoming plays, are the elements of fiction, and 
what kind of life do these themes represent? Listed as “Fall 
Specials” are the following: “A laboratory worker becomes 
contaminated when an accident occurs during an experiment 
with radioactive material. Panic spreads when an error is 
made and the contaminated man is allowed to leave the 
lab and go home.” 

Another one: “A man turns himself into a human bomb 
by concealing sticks of dynamite in his clothing. He enters 
a bank and threatens to blow himself and the bank sky high 
if his orders are not carried out, but the safe is electrically 
locked and cannot be opened for fifteen minutes.” 


And finally the human element in another peace-loving 
subject: “The Canadian commander of a United Nations 
unit fighting in south-east Asia makes a difficult decision, 
resulting in heavy loss of life. Returning to Canada, he is 
shocked to find that he has been accused by a member 
of Parliament of sacrificing his men for personal glory.” 

It is a curious fact that the fiction writers have become 
clever researchers. They can calculate mathematically which 
button to press to obtain the desired audience response. 
But there are still rich and imaginative talents in television. 
These are found among the producers, camera men, and 
documentary film makers. It is in these supposedly factual 
programs, like Explorations and Close Up, that we find the 
passionate concentration which is characteristic of art. City 
streets, a hive of bees, the light on a leaf, the expression 
on a face—these are recorded and presented for their own 
sakes and not for the sake of fitting the viewer into his 
niche on the suspense rack. 

Plato remarked that what is honored in a country is 
cultivated there. We are cultivating too much analysis and 
the analytic faculty is over-valued by our society. Good 
plays are not written by analytic talents but by synthesizing 
ones. We already know too much and experience too little— 
and much of the material on television aggravates this situ- 
ation. I don’t mind if the scientists become artists. but 
someone should warn the artists against becoming pseudo- 
scientists. 


MIRIAM WADDINGTON. 
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Turning New Leaves 


® READERS OF JAMES REANEY’S early lyrics are not 
likely to forget the intimate horizons of his distinctive world, 
with its wallpaper sky and sunsets stuffed into the brain. 
Substantial and close, such a world is nothing if not com- 
prehensible, and, like most things that are understood too 
well, it can strike a poet as irresistably sweet or horribly 
tedious, a merrygoround or a dusty wheel. In some of 
Reaney’s poems it is “a basket of pluperfect things” (in 
retrospect, too perfect and too past); in a poem like The 
Upper Canadian it is a pond of circling Stratford geese 
(provincial rather than perfect) : 


My mind, that thinks a railway ticket 

Could save it from its enclosed cramped quality. 

That mind where thoughts float round 

As geese do round a pond 

And never get out. 
Not that this world is completely formed and insulated; 
there are orphans and ugly ducklings and infant antichrists; 
there is a senseless, treacherous adult world in the wings; 
most important of all, there is something final and decisive 
ahead. A typical poem from The Red Heart circles around 
its subject until Death brings it to a stop, and marionettes, 
hollyhocks, automobiles, the bosoms of Miss Beatty, Lake 
Erie, “all Fire, all Hell, all Poetry is out.” Although the 
chase has a beast in view, the prospect is not always horrible. 
A human top gets tired of spinning and a fulfilled lover may 
be “ripe / For senseless, languageless lifelessness.”’ 

All this is no doubt one version of pastoral. But something 
obvious is missing. The natural cycle is of remarkably little 
consequence in The Red Heart. There are lots of summers 
and autumns but. few reviving springs. The “pink lamps” 
are blown out “forever.” The distant end of the world may 
possibly herald a resurrection and a last judgment, but in the 
meantime we simply travel down the clicking tracks of linear 
time. And why not? Poetry can be seasoned without being 
seasonal. It’s nice to have an Adonis who stays put for a 
change and a Boar who really knows his business. The 
Red Heart shows an engaging mythological innocence, and 
is none the worse for that. But you can’t read Spenser (not 
to mention Blake and Yeats) without coming of age, not 
these days anyway. Mr. Reaney’s first book was delightfully 
potential and casual in some of its material; his new one* 
doesn’t miss a trick. In an early poem like The Sundogs, an 
upturned privy was just an upturned privy. In A Suit of 
Nettles it is certainly something more. 

Mr. Reaney has produced not just a gathering of half- 
assimilated fugitives but a book. A bunch of geese on an 
Ontario farm enact a series of pastoral eclogues, modelled 
(up to a point) on Spenser’s Shepherdes Calendar. Like 
Spenser’s, these dialogues are both lyric and satiric, they 
follow the successive months of the year, and, although 
they deal with the expected themes of love, song and death, 
they also keep a sharp eye on the health of church and 
state. Readers of both poems will note a number of detailed 
resemblances, but little in Mr. Reaney’s poem depends for 
its success on our prior knowledge of the Shepheardes 
Calendar. Mopsus, the philosophical goose, who develops 
from Horatian detachment to Christain humanism, is quite 
intelligible without a knowledge of the figure who suggested 
him, Spenser’s Hobinoll. 

The issues that emerge in each eclogue are treated with a 
breadth and topicality that can legitimately be called 
Spenserian, but Mr. Reaney’s tone of ironic frivolity mixes 
the dregs and the froth together in a way that is distinctively 


*A SUIT OF NETTLES: James Reaney; Macmillan; pp. 54; $3.00. 
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his own. And the topical references which drop from Reaney’s 
Upper Canadian “broken pen” are not likely to duplicate 
those from Spenser’s Elizabethan “afflicted stile.” Consider 
the bardic contest between Raymond and Valancy which 
comprises the April eclogue. The competitors are presum- 
ably named after the Ontario farm poets Raymond Knister 
and Isabella Valancy Crawford. The first goose sees in spring 
the “black sow goddess huge with birth’; the second sees 
in it a type of Eden, of the first body and the last. What 
in Miss Crawford’s poetry was the stirring of “vast limbs in 
the dawn that forced its fire / Up the black east” and “the 
ceaseless sweep of the tremendous wings” has emerged from 
the beak of Mr. Reaney’s goose like this: 


Your limbs are the rivers of Eden. 

From the dead we see you return and arise, 
Fair girl, lost daughter: 

The swallows stream through the skies, 

Down dipping water, 

Skimming ground, and from chimney’s foul dusk 
Their cousins the swifts tumble up as the tusk 
Of roar day 

In bright May 

Scatters them gliding from darkness to sun-cusp. 


As the poet himself has remarked in an essay called “The 
Canadian Poet’s Predicament,” ‘“Crawford’s rich prospect 
of Time’s dying and renewing cycle . . . strikes one as being 
a beautiful core for something.” Such a core need not be 
simply a myth or a cluster or images; it can also be an idiom 
or a mixture of idioms. Like Spenser’s, Mr. Reaney’s gram- 
mar and diction exist on a series of geological levels: 


Lo, it was the last supper, I leader from gutter 

Tell you tall and short tinkery folks gathered. 

What did those white souls eat while their Lord talked: 

I don’t know indeed I don’t, maybe sandwiches. 

And He said haughtily head up to the twelve, 

“T ask you assafoetidae again I will, 

Isn’t there one, one disciple with the spunk to betray me?” 
They all fumbled their food, fed themselves slowly. 
“Otherwise you see all my work ought in value is.” 

“T will,” quavered weakly woefully poor Judas, 

Runty little redhaired man runaway parents from him; 
“T’ll go through with ghoulish Holy Ghost necessary job.” 
Even then at the end of it elder tree saw he. 

His death, his Lord’s death held him at Lord’s supper. 

So you’ve all certainly betrayed him so you’ve done 
Something for him by my bottle faith fiddle de dee you have. 


The speaker, who sees Judas sinning that grace may abound, 
is a drunken preacher attending the Fall Fair. His idiom 
mingles the Evangelical Anglo-Saxon (so to speak) of Piers 
Plowman with the kind of poetic diction and rural slang that 
a country newspaper in Southern Ontario would have re- 
cognized, at least until recently. He even throws in a drunken 
polysyllable for good measure. The material is all held 
together by what Mr. Reaney calls elsewhere “The Bible 
of the Protestant Left.” It is possible, he continues there, 
to “read the Bible with North American eyes; the religious 
sects I’ve mentioned show that very, very simple and often 
wrongheaded people are already doing that. Perhaps it’s time 
that some sophisticated and rightheaded people tried it too.” 

Both the mythopoeic and the historical sides of A Suit 
of Nettles reach their climax in the September eclogue, whose 
setting is Mome Fair, “ a careful imitation of the annual 
Fall Fair held in many small Ontario towns; the prize 
animals, birds and flowers as well as the carnival rides.” 
Among the sightseers are Branwell, Effie and Mopsus, whose 
visit is planned as early as March. In that month Branwell 
and Effie “compare world pictures” in the manner of Blake. 
The melancholy Branwell, recently doublecrossed by his 
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fiancée, sees the state of experience, a starry trap which 
dooms us to “rush at what seems young and always grasp 
what’s old.” But Effie, a kind of barnyard bluestocking and 
midwife in one, is sustained by her dream of the state of 
innocence, “a white walled garden . . . where a child sat 
playing on a panpipe”; she insists that the two contrary 
states of the soul can be complementary and imagines an 
ultimate state where his world is inside hers. Effie’s belief 
is rather sophisticated, and she goes on to tell a fable, part 
of whose moral seems to be that you can keep polishing the 
mythological doorknob when the door is gone for firewood. 
“Ham, Shem, Drunken Noah? What does it mean?” asks 
the neo-classical Mopsus; he invites Effie to join them at 
Mome Fair next September and help explicate the show. 
This fair, an autogyroscopic version of Spenser’s Gardens of 
Adonis, includes a scenic railway and funhouse of Canadian 
history, a ferris wheel of folk rites, a merrygoround of 
philosophers and finally a sideshow of archetypes. “The last 
red tents contain a man in a sphere on a motor cycle, stilt 
walkers, fire eaters, sword swallowers, a talking pelican, a 
tremendous eagle, a man who gets in and out of a suitcase, 
and last of all the Grotto of the Beautiful Hermaphrodite.” 
Effie, apocalyptic as usual, prefers the sideshows; Branwell, 
less anagogic or more Darwinian, is fascinated by the 
“horseeating iris” in the funhouse, which fits his experience 
and desires a good deal better than the Beautiful Hermaph- 
rodite. 

Indeed, Branwell, that Brontean swan manqué, “the ridi- 
culous figure of melancholy,” is a tragic hero, however 
ironically presented. The wheel to which he is bound can be 
a cyclical funhouse only by being potentially a Satanic mill 
as well. In the first eclogue, when Mopsus recommended 
retiring to “calm canals” of intellectual detachment, Bran- 
well, clad in his green suit of nettles, rejected such a “con- 
tinent of snows.” 

For I want offspring summerson autumnman wintersage 

And tricklerain thawwind panetap upleaf windrage 

Plow and seed and hoe, green, sucklepig, yellowripe, 

sicklestraw and all such glamourie. 


At the end of the last eclogue as he faces the axe with Effie, 
the dead weight of nature has long obscured its glamourie, 
but he still envies those geese who, marked with a pink ring, 
are (if I may borrow Spenser’s phrase) “sent into the 
chaungefull world againe.” 
EFFIE 

Who could be glad to be left alive, who could 

Cling to this cramped stupid goosehouse world . . . 

Who knows, at the very least we become men 

When we die. Take off the suit of nettles 

Of ourselves. Here, Branwell, listen to the ring 

You think might save your life. 

BRANWELL 
It’s the merry-go-round at the fair 
Or the ferris wheel far far away. 
EFFIE 
Life inside of that is a crazed prison 
Of despair. You can’t possibly want it. 
BRANWELL 

I can’t help it, I’m afraid, I want the ring... 

If Mr. Reaney’s swans are always part goose, if his twelve- 
card suit of nettles never quite gets transfigured, it is because, 
as a poet at least, he would agree with Branwell. Almost 
forty years ago a group of particularly abstract and insub- 
stantial poets named themselves imagists. It is pleasant to 
read a poet who could actually justify the title. His world 
is palpable and material, his words fill the page with a fine 
excess, whether he is describing goslings as “infant furry 
pocket suns” or labelling that Philistine George “a chop-the- 
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harp and fish-with-the-strings sort of oaf.” Satire, we learn 
from the “Invocation,” is not just the cause of fertility in 
others, but fertile itself. We can leave arranging these 
eclogues in a linear order of merit to Dr. Leavis. A Suit 
of Nettles is a funny, beautiful and very re-readable book. 
MILTON WILSON. 


Books Reviewed 


Public Affairs 


EMPIRE IN BRAZIL: ANEW WORLD EXPERIMENT 
WITH MONARCHY: C. H. Haring; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 182. 

Brazil was the only country in America except Canada to 
have any lengthy experience with monarchy since achieving 
independence. For two generations the house of Braganza 
ruled as Brazil’s imperial family, and succeeded in pre- 
venting the centrifugal forces of provincialism from ripping 
Portugese America apart into separate, rival, republics, 
such as independence brought to the Spanish part of the 
hemisphere. 

Dr. Clarence Haring, one of the deans of Latin American 
studies in North America, has told this story in the present 
volume. He bases his study principally on the works of 
leading Brazilian historians and biographers. However, 
Professor Haring contributes his own comments and inter- 
pretations, the product of decades of research in Latin 
American affairs. He writes well, and in comparatively few 
pages presents the grand sweep of the rise and fall of the 
Brazilian Empire. 

As in Spanish and English America, the closing decades 
of colonial rule were characterized by growing discontent 
among “‘creoles” or American born Portuguese against con- 
tinuing rule by those born and raised in Europe. As in the 
Spanish colonies, the Napoleonic Wars and Bonaparte’s 
invasion of the Iberian peninsula presented the occasion for 
the move towards independence. 

However, there was a fundamental difference between 
the Spanish and Portuguese situation during the period of 
Napoleon’s occupation of the Iberian countries. The Span- 
ish monarch was captured by the conqueror. The portuguese 
king escaped to his New World possessions and established 
his capital in Rio de Janeiro. After the end of the war in 
Europe, King Joao VI stayed on in Brazil for half a dozen 
years, only returning to Europe under the threat of losing 
his Portuguese crown. 

Joao VI’s heir, Dom Pedro, remained in Brazil, and in 
September 1822, under considerable pressure from Brazilian 
patriots, he declared the independence of Brazil, and soon 
afterwards was crowned Emperor Pedro I. Dom Pedro I 
only lasted nine years, being forced to abdicate in 1831. 
His five year old son, who ruled under the name of Pedro 
II, remained emperor during the remainder of the monarchy, 
some fifty-eight years. 

After a turbulent regency of ten years, Pedro II was 
declared of age and became the dominant figure in the 
Brazilian monarchy. He was an extraordinary type of man. 
A person of broad tolerance and sagacity, he was as much 
at home with men of science or letters as with politicians 
and diplomats. Under his rule, Brazilian unity was main- 
tained and the nation grew in wealth and power. Coffee 
growing became the principal industry, manufacturing got 
its first start, and foreign trade grew rapidly. 

However, in spite of this progress under imperial rule, 
the monarchy was doomed, which Pedro II himself realized. 
Dr. Haring points out the reasons for this. The emperor 
lost the support of the ruling economic group, the landed 
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aristocracy, when the government abolished slavery without 
compensation for the slave owners, in 1888. The indiffer- 
ence of the emperor and slightly veiled hostility of some of 
his ministers towards the Army turned it increasingly 
against the monarchy. The Church was alienated by quar- 
rels with the regime, in which the emperor himself partici- 
pated. Thus, when audacious military men and civilian 
republicans moved against the monarchy it fell, with virtu- 
ally no one to protect it. 

Dr. Haring’s balance sheet of the empire is on the whole 
positive. He feels that it was the monarchy which saved 
Brazilian unity, which provided a long period of stability 
and of relative civil liberties, saving it from deteriorating 
into alternating anarchy and tyranny such as cursed the 
neighboring Spanish-American nations. However, Dr. Haring 
agrees that the day of monarchy had passed when the 
Brazilian Empire disappeared in November 1889. His book 
ends on that note when he says: “There are a few who, 
moved chiefly by the shortcomings of the Republic, still 
look back with nostalgia to the ‘good old days’ of the 
Empire. But it is sentimental regret. There is no monarchical 
part in Brazil. The clock can never be turned back, nor 
should it be.” Robert J. Alexander. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH INSURANCE: 
Malcolm G. Taylor; Canadian Tax Foundation; pp. 
102; $2.00. 

Those hoping to settle their uncertainties concerning 
national hospital care insurance will not be satisfied with 
this small book. While Mr. Taylor presents with clarity 
some of the financial aspects of sickness in Canada, he 
avoids a full frontal attack on the issue of public versus 
private insurance—indeed, of insurance per se. In fairness, 
it should be noted that this is entirely in keeping with his 
purpose. He sets out to present “‘. . . some of the facts and 
statistics essential to constructive public debate . . .” of 
the problem of sickness. He maintains this objectivity 
throughout. Nevertheless, most readers are unlikely to find 
comfort in a framework that isolates the financial features 
of hospital insurance from its economic and moral impli- 
cations. 

It is the basic premise of the work that the costs of sick- 
ness for the individual are unpredictable. Hereon rests the 
case for medical insurance. Further, there is an apparent 
inverse relationship between income and sickness but a 
direct relationship between income and the amount of 
health care received. This is the economic problem. From a 
stage so set, Mr. Taylor scrutinizes the financial aspects of 
hospital insurance and, on rare occasions, looks obliquely at 
the economic elements involved. 

The eclectic analysis puts emphasis upon the rising costs 
of hospital treatment. Increased charges per patient per 
day are traced to the growing complexity of techniques, to 
the wage and salary increments claimed by hospital per- 
sonnel, and to the increasing cost of supplies. This move- 
ment is seen to be in accord with the rising costs of service 
outputs in general in the Canadian economy. In harmony too 
is the augmented per capita consumption of medical services, 
a characteristic of today’s service-biased consumer. So seen, 
and in spite of any economies of scale, a rising population 
makes growing hospital expenditures inevitable. 

Yet, costs do not rise uniformly. Area differences are pro- 
nounced. In terms of insurance, provincial government plans 
provide the benefits of private schemes at significantly 
lower per capita costs. Nor does this overlook the initial 
acceleration of utilization rates that follows the inaugura- 
tion of a broad-coverage program. Neither does it suggest 
(in this book) any inherent superiority of public measures, 
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Mr. Taylor comes closest to economics when discussing 
revenue sources for existing government plans. He even hints 
at a comparative evaluation of tax forms. However, upon 
reaching the thin ice of tax incidence and regression, he 
loses heart and retreats to the safety of his original purpose 
and lists the revenue sources already employed. 

A discussion of the 1956 version of the Dominion hospital 
program terminates the work but fails to draw together the 
material of earlier sections. Like the rest, this part is descrip- 
tive. Unfortunately, it is the least comprehensive. Beyond 
noting that the national plan takes heed of differences in 
unit costs among provinces and so offers incentive for cost 
reductions, little is said. What is depicted in the introduc- 
tion as the strongest part of the book thus proves to be the 
weakest. A single finding stands out. Acknowledging that 
medical costs are destined to rise in any event and assum- 
ing that central and provincial governments will exercise 
reasonable control on total hospital facilities made available, 
the author concludes that the adoption of a federal scheme 
induces no independent increases in the unit costs of hos- 
pital care. 

Mr. Taylor can hardly be taken to task for failing to 
accomplish a purpose he did not select. At the same time, he 
has been suggestive enough to arouse and even to irritate 
readers who really wish to know about national hospital 
insurance. Certainly he has not informed them. For creat- 
ing this sort of frustration, the reviewer is not sure whether 
Mr. Taylor should be complimented or condemned. After all, 
reviewers too can be objective. 

Henry Thomassen 


LONGER LIFE: George Soule; Macmillan; pp. 151; $3.50. 

It is not generally realized that there is already a volum- 
inous literature on the problems of older people in the 
modern industrialized western society. Many of the publi- 
cations, however, deal with specialized aspects of the entire 
situation such as medical care, economic security, housing, 
recreation and the like. In this little book George Soule, 
described on the jacket as “one of America’s most astute 
observers,” has attempted to provide a clear, concise, and 
readable account of the significance of an increasing propor- 
tion of older people within our population with due refer- 
ence to all aspects of the problem. While the author does not 
entirely succeed he writes sufficiently well to accomplish 
much of his purpose. For this reason Soule’s book is a valu- 
able introduction to the subject of “our aging population.” 

Unfortunately, after an excellent and brief opening chap- 
ter on the facts of “longer life” in the United States (and 
Canada) Mr. Soule gets completely bogged down in an 
argument with himself on “the causes of death” and “what 
is aging”? He seeks to prove that one may die at any age 
of diseases usually considered to be afflictions of older 
people and that, in any event, the medical profession knows 
relatively little about the process of aging. This leads him, 
for some obscure reason, into a discussion of recent research 
into the development of human cells, research into breast 
cancer in mice and rats and a substantial digression into 
the field of nutrition. By this time one-third of the book 
had been written and this reviewer was ready to give it up. 
Fortunately, with 40 percent of his book past, the author 
gets down to business on the subjects of income in retire- 
ment, the whole question of old age pensions and social 
security and the significance of large scale dependency for 
the national economy. While all of the data and all of the 
examples and case histories in this book are American in 
origin, the Canadian reader may assume, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, that relatively exact parallels exist for older people 
in Canada. 
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Mr. Soule, quite properly, emphasizes and drives home 
the point that most of the problems of older people are due 
to the fact that they are persons of low income. He seizes, 
therefore, upon the compulsory retirement age as the major 
villain in the piece, and attacks this requirement as strongly 
as he can from every angle. Yet he admits and develops the 
case for the employer and seeks a compromise solution 
which will enable the employer to bid farewell to the incom- 
petent at a definite age of retirement and yet retain or 
re-hire those who still have a contribution to make at an 
appropriate wage which, together with social security pay- 
ments, will make the adjustment to retirement gradual, 
sensible and from the point of view of the national economy, 
a process of independence rather than dependence. Since 
the author has argued that most persons have a good deal 
to contribute despite a fixed retirement age, he insists that 
society as a whole will gain a great deal along with the 
older people. 

There are some extremely interesting facts and bon mots 
in Mr. Soule’s clear analysis, for example, (1) In 1890, 70 
per cent of men 65 and older were in the labor force; in 
1950 only 45 per cent; (2) Despite the introduction of social 
security (old age and survivors’ insurance) in the United 
States, the number of aged beneficiaries under public assist- 
ance (old age assistance) grew from 2,139,000 in 1940 to 
2,902,000 in 1955; (3) A student of twenty who has a bad 
memory is likely to rate a D in his course, but if a man 
over sixty-five forgets something, he may be suspected of 
senility; (4) It may not be flippant to add that survival of 
the race in case of atomic war would be promoted by keep- 
ing as many of the young as possible in the comparatively 
safe ranks of the armed forces, and as many of the old as 
possible in the comparatively exposed defence plants and 
industrial centres; (5) Most people who now retire do not 
do so because they want leisure in which they can pursue 
self-justifying non-market occupations; (6) Adequate in- 
come is also a great help to participation in social life or 
public affairs. All of these latter non-statistical statements 
are supported by the findings in well-designed and well- 
executed studies of older people. 

Mr. Soule is at his best in his discussions of ‘‘segregation”’ 
and “integration” of the old. The reader is left with the 
impression that he has just listened to a fine “fighting 
speech,” strongly presented and well-documented. If Mr. 
Soule could have assumed a little more acceptance by his 
readers at the beginning he would have written the first 
one-hundred page book on older people, a considerable 
achievement in a field of complicated issues of a political, 
economic and social significance. Albert Rose. 


Letters 


ROADS and other poems: Elizabeth Brewster; Ryerson; 
pp. 12; $1.00. 
DAZZLE: Dorothy Roberts; Ryerson; pp. 12; $1.00. 
The title of Roads is curiously right, and in a sense 
expected. The author’s first book was centred on person as 
place, her second, on place as made up of personalities. The 
ending of Lillooet moves out from the small village to the 
highways of Canada connecting the many Lillooets from 
coast to coast: “Past other Lillooets under other skies, / Past 
plains and mountains to another ocean / Tossing its many 
heads in wild commotion’. Here at the outset of her third 
book we are on the road again, but its character has changed: 
disunity, homelessness, are what is stressed: “I see him 
walking down the dark roads in the rain, / Muddy roads, 
dusty roads, wet lengths of pavement / Blurrily reflecting 
the pointed edges of stars, / Lonely roads with burned woods 
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on each side, / Wide roads becoming the streets of cities, 
/ All mazily criss-crossing forever, / Leading home and 
leading away from home, / But mostly leading nowhere”. 
This elegiac strain is prominent throughout the book; but 
with it goes an insistence on direction, however hard to 
make out, hard to believe in, or essentially other-worldly. 
Almost to the end, though, it is the dead ends and the un- 
certainties that prevail. 

Regrettably, the remainder of the title is in a way also 
right—‘‘and other poems”. In Miss Brewster’s first Ryerson 
chapbook, East Coast (1951), a brief collection of ap- 
parently unconnected lyrics, inward and outward scene 
nevertheless joined to produce a single sharp and clear im- 
pression. Lillooet (1954), the longer descriptive poem that 
came after it, deals entirely with the outward world and is 
much more diffuse and relaxed, with a warmth and charm 
and movement that emerge particularly on reading aloud: 
I should think it among other things a poem admirably 
suitable for radio presentation. Following on these, Roads 
is something of a disappointment. Not that it shows any 
falling-off in quality—it contains poems that recall the 
tormented-Emilies vein of the first book and the acute 
character studies of the second, and that further are quite 
as good as the earlier ones; it is as a collection that Roads 
is less satisfactory. This may in part result from the pub- 
lishers’ decision to produce not a full-size book but another 
Ryerson chapbook, and to aim at a representative rather 
than a unified group of poems. If so, it is a pity. 

Perhaps also Miss Brewster’s gift is changing its bent, in 
a way suggested by her religious poems. One could explain 
the fragmentariness of this collection by an impatience any 
longer to accept art as a compensation for life. Her poems 
have always shown a remarkable toughness in their intro- 
spection; the cry of the creature that has been bruised long 
enough and now requires relief emerges from them as 
something objective and self-contained. In Roads this theme 
appears to be giving place to one of sacrifice, martyrdom, 
and blessing wrung out of desperation. This is a kind of cer- 
tainty beyond what any fiction, however supreme, can offer. 
However, her interest in fictions survives in those poems of 
dream and desire that have appeared over the last three years 
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in Queen’s Quarterly and elsewhere, not represented in 
Roads. Faith, doubt and dream seem equal components of 
Miss Brewster’s world, and we may look forward to a book 
in which they are all brought together. But surely, O powers 
of Toronto, not a fourth Ryerson chapbook. 

Miss Roberts’ themes are very different: her concerns are 
continuity, communication, and the cycles of natural and 
human life. Though evidently not written as a sequence, the 
poems compose one, from spring sunlight to autumn fires, 
with each stage implying all the others. They draw in, be- 
sides the life-rhythms of flower, tree and stone, four human 
generations running from the poet’s grandparents to her son. 
The dead too are included, from the first poem—‘Light 
plays with the chorus of the living / While the dead hurry 
down / Earthward to lift to the dazzle / Any answering 
form’”—to the last—“. . . flame, smoke and char / Lift back 
into the whole our frosty dead”. The book’s title, Dazzle, 
which is also that of the first poem, refers to light’s being 
defined only by the fugitive things that meet it. For Miss 
Roberts that is a quality also of life itself: “The faces are 
not; that is the secret of living / Here. . .” It is to the eye 
of the observer, whether gardener, artist, or veranda-sitting 
spinster, that the play and dazzle of life has pattern and 
form: in man’s life alone, one of the phases of that play is 
contemplation. The book begins with the poet’s comment 
on the phenomenon of refraction from physical objects: by 
the end physical refraction has been replaced by creative 
contemplation, the conscious and intellectual rendering back 
to its source of what has been given. It is in human contem- 
plation that not only nature but also the dead and the world 
of the past find their place. 

The selection of poems for Dazzle has been well made. 
Miss Roberts could have replaced the one or two weaker 
poems like ‘““A Son Enters Forestry” from among the better 
sustained ones she has published elsewhere, notably in the 
Forum, but she has chosen not to exchange the integrity of 
the group for a show of individual beauties. Apart from the 
seriousness and consistency of her little book, one must 
mention also the excellence, vividness and point—often, too, 
the wit—of her writing, the aptness of its rhythms and the 
felicity of its conclusions. IM. 


POETRY IN CANADA: THE FIRST THREE STEPS: 
R. E. Rashley; Ryerson Press; pp. xvii, 166; $4.50. 

“What do you do when a subject is that simple?” Lionel 
Trilling once asked a seminar discussing some superficial 
American novel. When no answer was forthcoming to his 
rhetorical question, he gave his own unrhetorical answer: 
“Complicate it.” Mr. Rashley’s new book on Canadian 
poetry deals with something that has now been treated in a 
number of surveys and in numerous essays. It is a neat, 
short book—a handy introduction—unpretentious in scope 
and treatment, and it does not complicate matters. 

The result is a somewhat simplistic exposition. It divides 
our poetry into three stages of development: (1) a Pioneer 
Stage, in which the poetry celebrated prematurely the con- 
quest of nature by civilization, i.e., it expressed the hope of 
the pioneers on the new land; (2) the Sixties Poetry, in 
which the poets rejected the real signs of that conquest— 
cities, machines—and tried to interpret nature in terms of 
their spiritual striving; and (3) the Thirties Group, in 
which the “theme of humanity” predominates, 7.e., in which 
the social environment and social problems are the prime 
concern. 

This scheme can hardly be challenged; but it doesn’t say 
much. We must look at the detail for the interesting points. 
Here Mr. Rashley shows himself a conscientious reader and 
makes numerous valuable descriptive observations. Like 
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Desmond Pacey, he has a talent for sensible and clear 
Canadian-type criticism. Only occasionally does he miss an 
important shot altogether; and only when he comes right 
up to the near present does his criticism become wobbly. 


But first for some general virtues: this is a book that 
deals with Canadian poetry as a branch of English litera- 
ture developing in its own right, not by a series of imita- 
tions from abroad. And why not? TLS reviewers please 
attend: it is all a matter of what aspect of the literature 
you are looking at—its universal qualities as part of English 
or world literature, or its local relations. Obviously both do 
exist. If the concept of a Canadian literature is to gain any 
ground, it must be defined in this way, as a self-contained 
historical body of writing. 


A second virtue of the book is its union of sociological 
approach with well-balanced literary evaluation. Literary 
evaluation depends on a complex of multiple values, such 
as form, scope, psychological insight, sympathy, energy, 
originality, wisdom, etc. The sociological facts relating to 
literature exist also, they intersect these, and they are of 
no minor importance. To deal with them without becoming 
involved in any partisan ideology is one way to give litera- 
ture a realistic and coherent dimension in touch with the 
world outside literature. Mr. Rashley’s study goes some way 
to achieve this for Canadian criticism. 


There are, however, a number of places where one could 
pick a quarrel with this book. For instance, it is doubtful 
whether W. H. Drummond of the Habitant poems is cor- 
rectly placed as transitional between the Pioneers and the 
Sixties. In point of time, and also in his significance, surely 
he stands between the Sixties (Carman, etc.) and the 
Moderns. This misplacement leads to a critical error: Rash- 
ley writes that Drummond and D. C. Scott “remove them- 
selves from the context of life to write their best poetry.” 
Actually by turning away from the drawing-room life of the 
genteel tradition and looking at the habitant and the Indian 
respectively these two poets were the first turn from Nature 
to “humanity” in line with Rashley’s major thesis. They are 
like Kipling and early-Masefield among the English poets, 
transitional from febrile romanticism to realistic modernism. 


Again, it’s doubtful whether the Sixties Group—Carman, 
Roberts, etc.—can be credited with having “adjusted .. . 
the conflict of science and religion” in their poetry. That 
is more likely the problem of the modern poets. In Carman’s 
“Vestigia” (“I took @ day to search for God’—no more 
than that!) and in Roberts’ “Kinship,” you have the 
romantic fiction restated that man is at one with Nature, 
and Nature with the capital “N” is but another name for 
God. Contrast with this Pratt’s wrestling with the problem 
of brute nature; or Earle Birney’s similar struggle in what 
is probably his most significant poem, “Vancouver Lights.” 
The ‘“‘adjustment” of science and religion is a much tougher 
and more realistic job than our Pre-Raphaelite poets of the 
Sixties were aware. 


It is when we come to the modern poets, the Thirties 
Group, however, that Rashley’s treatment seems most cur- 
sory and limited. Following other critics, he makes too much 
of the so-called “Marxism” of this poetry. This limitation 
leads him down a blind alley, so that he has no means of 
interpreting the further development of these poets or of 
those that follow. (To Rashley, it is all a question of 
whether each poet worked out the implications of ““Marxism” 
and how far.) But such “Marxism” as there was, in various 
degrees in different poets—you might as well call it Philo- 
sophical Radicalism—was clearly only a temporary form 
for a more permanent and developing set of themes. Mr. 
Rashley makes little effort to define what these larger 
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themes are. They are not only political, but broadly social, 
cultural, historical attempts to integrate poetry and fact: 
the root of the problem is a cosmological and realistically 
philosophic, truly religious, search for new bearings differ- 
ent from our nineteenth century past. This is what under- 
lies Pratt’s and Birney’s poetry, Scott’s and Smith’s, Lay- 
ton’s, Jay Macpherson’s, and that of the younger poets now 
writing. The utopian social affirmations may for a time have 
provided an apparent resolution for the great suspense of 
mind; but after these hopes were lost the mainstream of 
social radicalism has continued and beside this the larger 
search also. 


a 

The question of belief in this poetry is a realistic ques- 
tion, a fact which explains its involvement with society, 
sex, science, and whatnot else. The integration toward 
which the poets are working must somehow include these 
realities, and the realities often run counter to the old ideals. 
Hence the tensions of modern poetry, and the apparent 
disorder. In his final chapter Mr. Rashley approaches some 
of these questions, but his treatment of the modern poets 
on the whole seems thin. His one virtue is that he went a 
few paces (or Paceys) beyond Scott-Smith-Klein in the 
modern survey. Our book criticism of the poetry of the past 
two decades is practically non-existent; this is the first at- 
tempt to give some of the poets after 1940 sympathetic 
attention. 


I do not agree with Lionel Trilling that we have to “com- 
plicate it.”” The answer, when a thing seems too simple, is 
to look again. Mr. Rashley has looked twice in some places, 
once in others. For Canadian readers, his too-easy introduc- 
tion to Canadian poetry will be an advantage (especially as 
a text for students), but for the critics more real complexity 
would have been welcome. 


Louis Dudek 
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This fascinating collection of informal travel 
articles is based on a seventeen month journey 
round the world, made by the renowned author 
of A Study of History. It offers rewarding 
glimpses of little-known places, illuminated by 
Dr. Toynbee’s wit and deep knowledge of his- 
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TARRY BREEKS AND VELVET GARTERS: C. H. J. 
Snider; Ryerson; pp. 148; $4.50. 

SEA STORIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND: Michael 
Harrington; Ryerson; pp. 172; $4.00. 

These two books remind us how much of Canada’s history 
is bound up with the sea. Ever since Cabot sighted and 
named the island that is now our tenth province, Newfound- 
land has been a base for fishermen and sailors, and the 
dangers of the deep are still an intimate part of the New- 
foundlander’s life. And ever since the first French voyageurs 
found their way into the Great Lakes, they have been a 
major highway of Canadian trade. 

While both books deal with the adventures of Canadian 
sailors, they are quite different in range and form. Mr. Har- 
rington tells eighteen separate stories of ordeals at sea, while 
Mr. Snider tells a continuous story of navigation on the 
Great Lakes during the eighty-seven years of the French 
regime. 

The Newfoundland tales are, on the whole, grim: of long 
and hazardous voyages, of wrecks and castaways, of storms 
and death. “A Long Voyage Home” tells how the captain, 
cook, and bosun of the Maranee’s crew were rescued after 
seventeen days in an open boat; and “Escape by Ingenuity” 
tells how two fishermen, left boatless on a stormswept island, 
managed to build a new craft and sail home in the dead of 
winter. “The Mystery of the Resolven” is reminiscent of 
the mystery of the Marie Celeste, and “The Grace Darling 
of Newfoundland” parallels the heroic rescue by her English 
predecessor. But “Terror on the Ice” could hardly have 
happened elsewhere: thirty-three men set adrift on an ice 
floe after their sealing vessel went down and finally rescued 
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after eighteen days on the open sea. Less happy was the 
outcome for “The Castaways of Gull Island”: back in De- 
cember, 1867, eleven suvivors of a shipwreck found pre- 
carious shelter on the barren island only four miles from 
Cape St. John, but despite the tantalizing nearness of land 
they died one by one of cold, thirst, and starvation—a story 
pathetically told in the notes they left behind. 

Those looking for drama, heroism, and tragedy will find 
full store in Sea Stories from Newfoundland, although one 
could wish that Mr. Harrington had developed his rich 
source material a little more fully. 

Tarry Breeks and Velvet Garters also has its drama. A 
more handsomely produced book than Sea Stories, its at- 
tractive four-color cover and frontispiece suggest the rom- 
ance of the age it describes. This account of “Sail on the 
Great Lakes of America in War, Discovery, and the Fur 
Trade under the Fleur-de-Lys”’ is the first of a three-volume 
series under the general title of “Schooner Days”. The 
author is the recognized authority on maritime events on the 
Great Lakes, about which he has already written many 
hundreds of articles and several books. His passion for 
accuracy combines with his fine sense of the romance of the 
past to make this a valuable source book in Canadian his- 
tory. He guides us from the first French sailing ships to 
penetrate Lake Ontario in 1678 down to the naval battles 
by which the British took over the Lakes in 1760. In be- 
tween we meet La Salle and Tonty of the Silver Hand, and 
learn as much as can be told of the mystery of the Griffon; 
and hear of daring raids by the Scottish fur traders seeking 
to oust the French from their lake forts. 

Edith Fowke. 


THE MOONLIGHT JEWELERS: Albert Vidalie; Ambas- 
sador Books; p. 214; $4.50. 


The Moonlight Jewelers is a delicately wrought tale of 
village life in France in what was perhaps the nineteenth 
century: of brigands in the forests, of intrigue, and of a 
deep idyllic love between a village maid and an Ishmael 
among the brigands. This is by no means an important 
novel, but it is a tale beautifully told with a wry Gallic 
twist to the ending. It would serve well to pass a summer 


evening. 
H.T.K. 


THE HARD BLUE SKY: Shirley Ann Grau; McClelland 
& Stewart Ltd.; pp. 466; $5.50. 


This is a sort of Grandma Moses novel. The people who 
populate the rather detailed pages of The Hard Blue Sky 
live on Isle aux Chiens in the Gulf of Mexico, the descend- 
ants of French settlers there. Their names are Boudreau, 
Landry, Lafitte, and their patois is very similar to that of 
French Canadians. 

The title refers to the hard blue sky of their relentless 
steamy tropical summer broken only by autumnal hurricanes. 
The natural beauty and atmosphere of the area are invoked 
in a masterly way, but why are Mrs. Grau’s people not as 
real as their locale? I believe it is because the place is felt 
poetically, the people only described, so that we know the 
island but only see the people . . . in the distance as it were. 
Of a very large cast of related types only Annie the rather 
pathetic teen-aged waif is real to us, and at times we lose her. 
The women are more vivid than the men, particularly Cecile, 
the lusty young wife of a fisherman. Since the plot, a triangle 
about teen-age lovers, and the sub-plots, a feud with the 
next island, and the loss of a couple in the swamp, are not 
strong enough to support the enormous number of characters 
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introduced, we have the feeling of an overdetailed picture, 
colorful, quaint and somewhat flat. H.T.K. 





DEFENDING THE REALM: 
(2) Memo to General Graham 


(Continued from front page) 


perception of self-interest has been blurred in the murky 
perspective of a totalitarian twilight.) Doubtless the com- 
munist leadership is unlikely to risk so much while other 
methods are so rewarding. But it might. And is it not just 
this contingency, however remote, however improbable, 
which causes us to divert so much of our wealth and energy 
into the military deterrent? 

A case can be made for doing away with our entire defence 
establishment, military as well as civil. It is well stated in 
the Reith Lectures for 1957 where Mr. George Kennan pro- 
tests against delivering ourselves into the hands of those 
whom he calls “the devotees of the weapons race.” “Are we 
to flee like haunted creatures,” he asks, “from one defensive 
device to another, each more costly and humiliating than the 
one before, cowering underground one day, breaking up our 
cities the next, attempting to surround ourselves with elab- 
orate electronic shields on the third, concerned only to pro- 
long the length of our lives while sacrificing all the values 
for which it might be worthwhile to live at all? If I thought 
that this was the best the future held for us I should be 
tempted to join those who say ‘Let us divest ourselves of 
this weapon altogether; let us stake our safety on God’s 
grace and our own good consciences and on that measure 
of common sense and humanity which even our adversaries 
possess; but then, let us at least walk like men, with our 
heads up, so long as we are permitted to walk at all.’! No 
argument could be more subversive of everything the Atlan- 
tic Alliance has done and hopes to do. But it has the merit 
of consistency. Our present policy has not. There can be 
no case for committing ourselves so prodigiously to the” 
strategy of deterrence by massive retaliation while simul- 
taneously ignoring the complementary strategy of deterrence 
through civil defence. 

Not that Mr. Kennan’s case may be commended. What- 
ever personal assurances he and others may offer to the con- 
trary, there is much to encourage the communist leadership 
to toy with the notion that in a reciprocity of thermonuclear 
broadsides the Sino-Soviet bloc may emerge less terribly 
scourged than its opponents and so advance by a short if 
searing route to its goal of world domination. It has more 
territory than the West. Its centers of industry and popu- 
lation are more scattered. Its population is far larger. The 
attitude towards human life is more prodigal. The discipline 
of totalitarian society may enable it to survive even the 
fierce, obliterating shock of total atomic war. 

Such a notion has already attained the level of a strategic 
concept in the minds of Soviet military and political leaders. 
“The use of atomic weapons against the unstable rear of the 
aggressor,” writes Major General G. Pokrovsky, “will lead 
to incomparably greater consequences than in the use of 
these weapons against a strong monolithic rear . . . The 
attitude of the people toward the war, its readiness to under- 
go very great sacrifices in the name of victory, assumes still 
greater significance under new conditions.’ “A hydrogen 
and atomic war,’ proclaimed Anastas Mikoyan at the 
Twentieth Party Congress, “would lead to great destruction, 
but it cannot lead to the annihilation of mankind .. . It 
will destroy an obsolete and evil system, capitalism and its 
imperial stage.”* The Chinese Communists have said little 
on this question; but that little reveals a harrowing insouci- 
ance. A former Indian ambassador at Peking has disclosed 
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how, during the early weeks of the Korean War, he sought 
to dissuade Chou En-Lai from intervening: “I tried to im- 
press on him how destructive a war with America would be; 
how the Americans would be able to destroy systematically 
all the industries of Manchuria and put China back by half 
a century, how China’s coastal towns would be exposed to 
bombardment and how even the interior could be bombed. 
He only laughed. ‘We have calculated all that,’ he said. 
‘They may even drop atomic bombs on us. What then? They 
may kill a few million people. Without sacrifice a nation’s 
independence cannot be upheld.’ He gave some calculations 
of the effectiveness of atom bombs and said: ‘After all, China 
lives on the farm, what can atom bombs do there? Yes, our 
economic development will be put back. We may have to 
wait for it.’ ” This conversation, Sardar Panikkar recalled, 
“left me very depressed.’”* There may be cause for deeper 
despondency now that Peking has acquired atomic weapons 
of its own. 

Reinforcing the general scepticism about the need for 
civil defence is the feeling that even if it were needed no 
effort, however costly or ambitious, would be able to pro- 
tect a populace against the devastation of thermonuclear 
attack. “We are probably going to be burned to a crisp any- 
way,” a present Cabinet Minister remarked in the House 
of Commons in 1956. This view both misunderstands the 
primary function of civil defence—which is to deter attack, 
not to blunt it—and underrates its performance of its sec- 
ondary function—which is to protect under fire. The most 
recent report of the Holifield Committee, based on expert 
testimony, estimates that a hydrogen bomb raid on 150 
major United States cities lacking as they now do any 
shelters against blast, heat, or fall-out, would kill nearly 
160 million people. If these cities were equipped with fall- 
out shelters and effective methods of strategic evacuation 
(dispersal of populations well in advance of attack), such a 
raid would kill 40 million people. If shelters against blast, 
heat, and prompt radiation effects were added to these 
defensive devices, casualties would be reduced to 5 million 
people. Frightful such a loss would be, but not apocalypti- 
cally so. “The human species,” Sir Charles Snow reminds 
us, “is biologically a very tough one, and tough in a sense 
no animal species can be, through its intelligence, its organi- 
zation of knowledge, the capacity of its members not to be 
totally bound within the rapacious self . . . Within a bizarrely 
short interval, after hundreds of millions of people had 
been incinerated by H-bombs, men in countries unaffected 
would be passionately debating capital punishment.’® 

What of the cost of civil defence? By no stretch of the 
imagination can a fall-out shelter program—which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Willard Libby of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, could alone reduce casualties by 50 per cent— 
be called prohibitively expensive. “What you need in a 
fall-out shelter,” Dr. Libby has stated, “is a yard or two 
of earth between you and the fall-out. This can be ordinary 
dirt. I think the average cellar here in the East looks like 
a pretty good fall-out shelter . . . if we go around and fix 
it up.” The other essential equipment is a transistor radio 
with a built-in radiation meter, and the A.E.C. has built one 
for $15. The expensive item is the deep underground mass 
shelter. Just how expensive the experts, agreed on its desir- 
ability, do not agree. The lowest figure cited as the cost. of 
sheltering the entire population of the metropolitan target 
areas of the United States against atomic bombardment is 
in the neighborhood of $10 billions; the highest, of $60 bil- 
lions. Even when tithed for Canadian conditions this is not 
exactly cheap. But spread as it must be over a period of 
years is it beyond the resources of a nation already accus- 
tomed to spending over $1 billion each year on its military 
deterrent? 
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The psychic or spiritual cost must also be reckoned with. 
There is no denying that a civil defence program on a scale 
sufficient to deter attack would involve a major and even 
drastic disruption of our present way of life. It has been 
argued—Mr. Kennan’s cri de coeur is an eloquent expres- 
sion of this argument—that this price is too much to pay. 
If in the process there did in fact take place that sacrifice 
of “all the values for which it might be worthwhile to live 
at all” it would be hard to disagree. But need it be so? That 
must surely depend upon the health and quality of the 
society we are trying to preserve, upon the maturity of its 
citizens, and perhaps above all upon the wisdom of their 
governors. Mr. Kennan himself, elsewhere in his writings, 
has emphasized “how important it is, if men are not to fall 
into the illness of totalitarianism, that they should not be 
subjected without adequate ideological preparation to the 
strains of the great apocalyptic disasters of society .. . If 
democracy cannot make men understand why life is some- 
times hard and dangerous, it will not be able to continue to 
subject man to hardship and danger. It will have only 
itself to blame if by doing so it drives them to seek refuge 
in the purgatory of totalitarianism.”” A difficult challenge, 
but not impossible. It was during the reign of DORA (the 
Defence of the Realm Act) that the British people ex- 
perienced their finest hour under their finest leadership. 

There is only one rational response to the case for 
civil defence. We should clamor for protection; and hound 
from office any government not providing it. But it may be 
said without cynicism that such a response is as unlikely 
as it may be rational. “The effects of welfare capitalism and 
the nuclear revolution on the mass mind,’ Mr. Charles 
Curran has written in a brilliant essay, “. . . are clear and 
plain. Together they have produced results that resemble a 
successful lobotomy operation. They have created a public 
that is tractable, docile, suggestible, willing to be guided and 
wanting to be told. It is a public averse from intellectual 
activity, taking a naive pleasure in the expanding comforts 
and luxuries that their economy supplies, wishing to shut 
out the new fear that has taken the place of the old fears.’® 
Caught up in a wave of prosperity, preoccupied by forecasts 
of a still more gilded future, the Canadian citizen in 1958 
has little inclination to dwell upon the thought that the 
twentieth century, which Laurier with such apparent pre- 
science predicted would belong to him, might end with there 
being no one at all for it to belong to. He faces his future 
complacently, though his complacence may be tinged by 
apprehension: 

“My pleasures, how discreet they are: 
A little booze, a little car, 
Two little children and a wife 
Leading a small suburban life. 


“T watch their tenderness with fear 
While on the battlements I hear 
The violent, obedient ones, 
Guarding my family with guns.’ 
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